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BRANCH I. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Hints concerning the Highland Society of Scotland: 
Sirs London, 2d May 1808; 


| OBSERVED,. a few days ago, in our newspaper called The O. 
racle, or True Briton, an account of the whimsical origin, and 
now extensive utility and influence, of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, wherein it is said, that there is scarcely a person in that 
country who bears the name, of aspires to the character of a gen 
tleman, who is not solicitous to become a member. It is said, at 
the same time, that the Highland Society of London, who have 
been heretofore chiefly distinguished as a convivial association, 
have it in contemplation to adopt some of the laudable and bene- 
ficial plans of their sister society, particularly in the establish- 
ment of a Caledonian Asylum in London, for the reception and 
education of the children of soldiers, sailors and marinés, who 
have served a certain time, or who have been wounded, or fallen 
in battle; and for the establishment of a Gaeli¢ chapel, where 
divine service is to be performed every Sunday in the Gaelic or 
Erse language. 

In consequence of the appearance of this paper, I have beeit 
induced to send you the following hints. 

Of all the institutions that do exist, or have existed in Scotland, 
for anumber of years past, I have always considered the Highland 
Society as the most truly patriotic, and, from the number, wealthy 
and influence of its members, the most cxtensively useful. Eyen 
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at this distance, I take particular pleasure in observing the acces- 
sion of new members, at the periodical meetings in January and 
July annually, and have been highly gratified to see these members 
not belonging to the Highlands only, but to every corner and dis- 
trict of Scotland; and to include not only noblemen and gentle- 
men of landed property, but also gentlemen in the military and 
naval lines, of the professions of law and medicine, in the de- 
partment of commerce and manufactures, clergymen, and in- 
deed of every vocation whatever. As every person is concerned 
in the objects of the Society, so, every one appears to have come 
forward with alacrity to promote them. 

Sorry I am to mention one exception to this general accession, 
in a part of the — which, I believe, is justly reckoned the 
most populous, wealthy, thriving, and industrious district of 
Scotland,—I mean the city of Glasgow, and its vicinity. Glas- 
gow, with the neighbouring and connected towns a Paisley, 
Greenock, Port-Glasgow, Dumbarton, Renfrew, and Kilbarchan, 
and the intermediate villages, I calculate to contain 150 to 160,000 
inhabitants, or about one tenth of the population of Scotland, 
who all depend on the produce of the soil for their subsistence ; 
and from all this great population, I am able to reckon only a 
very small number who have thought it proper to become mem- 
bers of the Highland Society: I am well aware that the gentle- 
men of Glasgow, Paisley and the vicinity, may allege, that while 
they promote manufactures and foreign commerce, they indirect- 
ly promote agriculture, and that no further direct interference falls 
within their line. But surely, as no description of gentlemen in 
Scotland are more interested in — always a ready and plenti- 
ful supply of corn for the numerous hands_which they constantly 
employ, and for having the price of this corn at a moderate rate, 
I infer that no description of gentlemen whatever are more 
interested in promoting and forwarding the objects of the High- 
land Society than the gentlemen of Glasgow and the neighbour- 
hood. Ido not keep out of view the facility with which they 
have the means of importation. 

But, independent of secondary considerations, many gentle- 
men of Glasgow, Paisley, and the neighbouring towns, are them- 
selves very considerable land-proprietors, and have, of conse- 
quence, as much interest in promoting the improvement of their 
estates, and in intreducing an improved system of agriculture 
into that part of the country, as the gentlemen of the Highlands, 
or any hee district of Scotland who have so generally and liber- 
ally come forward to second the views of the Society. It is the 
more to be wondered at, that the gentlemen of the West Country 
have been so backward in joining this institution, as they have 
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been, at all times, and on all occasions, eminent for their public 
spirit and promptitude, in promoting every plan that could for- 
ward the general interest of the country. Witness the extent and 
perfection to which they have brought the muslin manufacture, 
the silk gauze manufacture, the arts of dyeing and bleaching, 
the iron manufacture, thread-making, sugar-boiling, ship-build- 
ing, leather-dressing, glass-making, incle-working, different che- 
mical processes connécted with trade, and, in a word, eve?y great 
commercial concern in which they have embarked: 

For these reasons, the country had reason to expect, that the 
West Country gentlemen would have come forward promptly, 
and joined this patriotic Institution. With equal spirit, liberality 
and good taste, we have seen them within these few years erect a 
theatre, which is second only to those of the capital of the Bri- 
tish empire itself in extent and magnificence. In the same peri- 
od, we have seen them raisé¢ the first monument in Britain to.our 
inimortal naval hero, NELson. When we see the public and pri- 
vate buildings in their city, we have equal reason to applaud their 
magnificence, generosity, and public spirit; and, when we view 
the country in the vicinity of Glasgow, Paisley, and the other 
towns in the district, we must be convinced that the proprietors 
evince not ofily great skill in the cultivation, but a liberal expen- 
diture of money; and, notwithstanding their backwardness in 
joining the Highland Society, we have seen the Directors, with 
equal public spirit and good judgment, appropriate part of their 
funds to the encouragement of agriculture in the neighbourhood 
of that city, and one of their largest premiums offered for the 
best account of a part of Lanarkshire. 

The annual contribution to the funds of the Institution is such 
a mere mite, that it never can be an object with any one ; and; 
therefore, we must attribute the backwardness of the Glasgow 
gentlemien to inattention ; and it was with a view to draw their 
notice to this object, that I have ventured to suggest this delicate 
hint. Sorty, truly sorry should I be, if, by giving the hint in 
this public manner, I should give the slightest offence to the 
Glasgow gentlemen ; but it occurred to me that a memento was 
wanted, and I could not think of any other such appropriate mode 
of conveying it. And if this public, well-intended suggestion, 
shall have the effect of procuring only one additional member, the 
purpose I had in view will be in so far answered. Iam, with 
due respect for the gentlemen of Glasgow, and for you, 

Amicus Scotrz. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the Utility of Summer-Fallow, and a proper Rotation of 
Crops, as Antidotes for the Diseases of Corn Plants. 
Sir, 
Tue following hints concerning fallowing, and adhering to a 
propcr rotation of crops, as being antidotes for some diseases in 
plants, were committed to paper several months ago for your per- 
usal. But though I sincerely wish to — the success of 
your useful an Iam not sure if these loose hints will 
serve that purpose; therefore, transmit them with some hesita- 
tion. ‘To your judgment, however, I now commit them; and, 
whether they may be thought worthy of a corner in your Maga- 
zine, or not, I hope you will accept of them as a mark of regard 
ang esteem from, Sir, your humble servant, 
Dublin, 1808. J. B. 
a 

The art of raising upon the soil grain and other plants, in the 
greatest possible degree of perfection and abundance, is the chief 
study of every agriculturist. A natural question arises, How is 
this to be done? The answer is short. Put your soil into a state 
of fertility ; keep the crops free from disease ; and allow no weeds 
to rob them of the nourishment which the soil is capable of af- 
fording. 

The farmer must endeavour to rectify, by art, any natural de- 
ficiency that may be in the fertility of the soil. The component 
parts of fertile soils are understood to be clay, sand, and calcar- 
eous earth, mixed in such proportions, that they are neither too 
close, nor too porous ; that is, the sand draining off the moisture 
in wet weather, and the clay and calcareous earth, by their at- 
traction for water, retaining it in drought. Upon soils of the 
last description, the plants are neither too much overcharged 
with moisture in a wet season, nor run the risk of perishing of 
thirst ina dry one. If to such a soil you add dung, or other de- 
composed organized matter, the field will then be in the most 
fertile state possible. Presuming that the soil is such as here de- 
scribed, how are we to prevent diseases from affecting our crops, 
and robbery being committed upon them by weeds? ‘The best 
remedy hitherto discovered, is a proper rotation of crops, and 
a, the ground, when necessary, during the summer 
months. 

My, But to lay down a proper rotation of crops, and to know when 
fallowing is required, we must have some knowledge of the phy- 
sical causes which make these operations necessary. This cannot 
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be acquired without studying the nature of the plants which we 
wish to cultivate, and the diseases to which they are liable. 

The Great Author of Nature has so ordered matters, that 
plants, as well as animals, are liable to disease at every period of 
their lives. Many perish prematurely, and others linger on in a 
sickly state, to the natural period of their existence. ‘The curing 
diseases of animals has long been a principal study with man- 
kind ; but the diseases of plants have been little attended to ; and, 
when observed to be sickly, the real cause is generally overlook- 
ed, and ascribed to want of fertility in the soil. But this is by no 
means so frequently the cause of their sickly appearance as is i- 
magined ; for plants often fall into decay upon a rich fertile soil, 
as animals will sometimes contract diseases upon a rich luxuriant 
pasture. The causes of such decay in plants, are infectious dis- 
eases; which diseases may, in a great measure, be prevented, by 
fallowing, and a proper rotation of crops. ‘The diseases for 
which this mode of management is an antidote, may be divided 
into two classes,—those that attack the plants in their stems and 
leaves, and those that attack the roots. ‘The former resemble 
cutaneous disorders in animals,—the latter, diseases in the intes- 
tines: the former the most frequent,—the latter the most deadly, 
and worst to eradicate. 

Cutaneous ‘diseases in plants are chiefly occasioned by insects. * 
Nature has destined every plant to nourish numerous tribes of 
them. Some insects, in their caterpillar state, are large and ea- 
sily seen; others are so minute as only to be discovered by the 
assistance of a good glass. ‘These latter, though invisible to the 
eye, are often so numerous, that they suck the juices out of the 
plants, so as to occasion disease, and frequently death. ‘To coun- 
teract the attacks of these formidable enemies of our crops, we 
must look into the book of nature for a remedy; and luckily, one 
presents itself to us. I have mentioned, that every plant is des- 
tined to nourish various tribes of insects; but few insects, that 
generate above ground, can live upon a variety of plants. The 
greater number can only exist upon one plant, or plants of a 
similar nature. ‘This natural fact puts these hosts of enemies 
more under our power, than at first sight they would seem to 
be, as, by a rotation of crops, and fallowing, you may keep 
them so in check, that their attacks will by no means be danger- 
ous. If a field of cabbages, for instance, are infected with the 
caterpillar of the white butterfly,—if cabbages are continued to be 
planted on it, the ravagers will increase, having plenty of food 
provided for them; but, sow the field with a crop of grain, 
U 3 and 
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and they muft all perifh, as the fly cannot then find a proper ni- 
dus to depofit her eggs upon. It is exactly the fame with every 
other infeé&t, however minute in fize. Should your wheat be in- 
fected with ruff, follow up your rotation with a green crop, upon 
which the animalcule cannot exist, and you clear the field of the 
difeafe. 

‘The natural hiftory of infeéts is very interefting to the farmer. 
‘They propagate moftly from eggs ; but clafles have been found to 
bring forth their young in a living ftate.* Many tribes propa- 
gate on animal fubftances, and are carniverous; but I do not 
mean to enter fully into the natural hiftory of infeéts. I only no- 
tice it fo far as to fhow, that, whatever their habits of living ma 
be, or however minute in fize they may appear, they all pote 
the power of generating their own fpecies, and that none of them 
are produced by equivocal generation. It is evident, from the na- 
ture of thefe vermin, that a rotation of a white and a green crop 
alternately, will clear the ground of them moft completely, by 
ftarving them to death in their infancy; and thus the crops may 
be kept free from all difeafe occafioned by infeéts that are annu- 
ally, or oftener, produced from the egg. 

A rotation of crops gives the farmer an opportunity of clearing 
his fields likewife of all annual weeds. Many of the green crops 
are raifed in greater perfe€tion in drills than otherwife. By care- 
fully hand-weeding and horfe-hoeing drilled crops, you may foon 
get the better of fuch robbers of your foil, and prevent them from 
doing injury to your crops in future. 

But you cannot clear your fields fo eafily of fuch enemies as are 
not annually produced from the feeds or eggs. ‘The difeafes af- 
fecting the roots of plants are generally occafioned by infects of 
this nature. ‘They are generated below ground; and numerous 
tribes of them live in the ftate of grubs for years. A rotation of 
crops has little or no effe€t upon them, as many of them live 
equally well upon the roots of a variety of plants. ‘Lhe tribes of 
‘infeéts of this defcription are numerous ; but the natural hiftory 
of fuch as are minute, have not been, and probably never will be 
afcertained. We are, however, acquainted with the nature of 
fome of them. ‘The cockchaffer, it is well known, lives three 
years under ground, in form of a grub, devouring the roots of e- 
very plant that comes in his way. He at last changes into a chry- 
falis, from which he burfts forth a winged beetle, and is then 
only able to propagate his kind. + It is thought that many of the 
{carabeous infects have fimilar natures. A rich loam, of rather 
a light nature, is the foil moft liable to be infefted with fuch ver- 
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min; and when they have once gotten poffeffion, they are not ea- 
fily driven out. A fummer-fallow is the beft remedy for this e- 
vil, hitherto difcovered ; but it muft not be executed in a flovenly 
manner, otherwife it will do no good. ‘To have its proper effect, 
the fecond furrow fhould be given in April, and not a weed al- 
lowed to be feen upon it for fome months after. By frequently 
ploughing and harrowing the foil, you not only give an opportu- 
nity for rooks and other birds to pick up the grubs, but you ftarve 
them to death for want of food. Thefe vermin cannot be de- 
ftroyed otherwife than by a fummer fallow. Winter ploughing 
has no effect upon them. During that feafon, they fink deep in- 
to the earth, and lye in a dormant ftate, requiring no food. As 
the warmth of fummer approaches, they become alive, active, 
and moft voracious. They then rife near the furface in qucft of 
food ; and then, and then only, you have it in your power to de- 
ftroy them. 

Let the farmer avail himself of these natural facts; let him 
endeavour to counteract the workings of nature which are against 
his operations, by every means that are within his power. He 
should take every advantage, which a rotation of crops affords 
him, of-destroying weeds and vermin; but when that will not 
make his fields clean and sound, a summer-fallow should be re- 
sorted to. Many plants also infest arable fields that are not an- 
nually produced from the seed, but spring from every chip of the 
roots that may be left in the soil. When a field is much overrun 
with such plants, the best, and often the cheapest way to get 
clear of them, is by a complete fallow. 

Many errors have been committed in agriculture, by founding the- 
ories upon false principles. Were we able to perceive always cor- 
rectly the manner in which nature operates, we could never go very 
far wrong ; but we often mistake her operations, and imagine that 
other causes than the real ones have produced the effects which we 
observe. We may build theories founded upon such false observ- 
ations, which shall appear very satisfactory; but they will soon 
show the false foundation upon which we have built, from the 
results, when put in practice, not answering our expectations. 
Nature, and: nature’s laws, have been the same since the days of 
Noah. There is nothing new in her operations under the sun. 
Mankind have an itching desire after novelty ; and often imagine 
they have made a new discovery, when, in fact, it was only their 
former ignorance which makes it new tothem. This propensity in 
mankind to pry into the workings of nature, might be attended with 
much good, if kept under controul, and nothing admitted by us as 
facts, but such things as reason assured us came within the grasp of 
our perceptions. Lut we too often allow imagination to lead the 
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way, and impose upon ourselves by building captles in the air. 
Mr Tull, one of our earliest writers on drill husbandry, was an 
instance of this. His system of drilling was excellent ; his ideas 
of the component parts of a fertile soil correct; and his theory 
of the food of plants pretty well-founded: yet, with all this 
knowledge, he drew very false conclusions. He reasoned, that 
as a fertile soil will nourish, and bring to’ perfection a variety of 
crops equally well, the focd of all these plants must be the same, 
nature having given a power to the seeds of every plant, when 
they come to germinate, to organize this food in a certain manner 
peculiar to their individual natures and formation, in the same 
manner as you may convert grass into beef or mutton, by giving 
it to cows or sheep, each of these animals being endowed with a 
power of converting the same food, so as to suit their own par- 
ticular organs or formation; hence he concluded, that by keep- 
ing the lands free from weeds by drilling, the same kind of crop 
might be raised on the same field annually, as long as he had 
amind. A rotation of crops he thought quite unnecessary ; but, 
as nature acts contrary to this theory, it of course fell to the 
ground. 

Since the days of Tull, writers on agriculture have been almost 
unanimous in recommending a rotation of crops; but differing 
very much about (what is perhaps of little consequence) the range 
or course of the rotation. In many of the periodical publications 
of late on this subject, various rotations have been held ‘up as 
superior ; and much time has been spent to prove, by calculation, 
the superiority of particular rotations. None, however, have yet 
appeared so conyincingly of more advantage than others, as to 
become the general practice. ‘The truth is, local circumstances 
of soil, climate and markets, must always influence the farmer 
in the course to be followed ; and it is a fortunate thing, that, in 
such situations, nature will yield a little. She has bestowed a 
variety of plants for the use and comfort of man, out of which 
the farmer may choose various courses of rotations, with equally 
good effect ; dus giving him a choice of cultivating such crops 
only, as he finds, from experience, pay him best in his situation. 
The danger is, of recurring too frequently to what is the paying 
crop with him,—it matters not, whether it is a white or a green 
one; it cannot be annually produced with equal success; no spe- 
culatiye prospect of greater gain should ever tempt the farmer to 
depart far from a rotation of a white and a green crop alternately. 

Near large towns, land is occupied by men of all professions. 
Many of them, though men of learning, know very little about 
country business; and have no idea of any other practice being 
necessary in any situation, but their own. Such men nape’ 
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take it into their heads to write on the subject of husbandry; and, 
being men of figures, they will run you up the whole course of a 
rotation, stating the difference clearly in pounds, shillings and 
pence, between their practice and that of the country farmers. 
It must be owned, that the balance struck in favour of city 
farming, is often very great; and I have no reason to doubt, nor 
doI mean to contradict, the accuracy of such statements. But it 
is strange, that if farmers might make fortunes by the means 
which these writers point out so clearly, that they do not all im- 
mediately set about it. ‘They appear to be possessed with the 
same degree of folly, which a certain brickmaker discovered in 
the farmers near London. ‘This man had a small patch of ground 
near the city, from which he rapidly made a fortune, by burning 
it into bricks, and building houses with them. ‘This worthy ci- 
tizen took a jaunt into the country ; but how was he shocked at 
the folly, ignorance and stupidity of the country people, who 
kept /arge fields in corn and grass, which, in his opinion, could 
pay but little. ‘ How easily,’ exclaimed the brickmaker, ‘ might 
all these people make fortunes, by burning their fields into bricks, and 
building houses with them!’ ‘This brickmaker, it is presumed, 
would make but few proselytes. But when men of abilities, with 
only a partial knowledge of the art, take it into their heads to 
write upon agriculture, they sometimes set off their theories in 
such a plausible manner, as induces the unwary and unskilful to 
adopt their plans in situations not calculated for such modes of 
culture: the consequence is, disappointment and loss. With 
some of these theorists, green crops and drilling, are the magic 
wend for filling the coffers of the farmer. Fallowing is account- 
ed, not only useless, but pernicious; as, by their accounts, bet- 
ter crops may be raised without it.* What a temptation is this 
for the novice to banish fallow from his practice altogether, though 
his fields may be in a state that loudly call for it. Iam far from 
saying, that fallow should be universally adopted ; but Iam as 
far from saying it should be universally banished. Let the natural 
causes be attended to which make it necessary ; and if nature de- 
mands that it should occasionally enter into the system of hus- 
bandry, let her demands be complied with, It is a real loss to 
fallow a friable soil that is free of weeds and vermin; but it is 
often a greater loss to continue cropping such lands, when the 
crops are annually diseased. ‘The effects of such diseases are often 
not perceptible on the du/k of the crop. It may, upon a rich soil, 
be pushed on to the natural size of the plants; but if they ners 
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been sickly for any length of time, the seeds will not be well 
perfected, and will be deficient in quantity and quality. 
Fallowing the ground, as well as a rotation of crops, are of 
very great antiquity ; and wherever agriculture has been studied 
as an art, they must have been discovered to have been of import. 
ance. We are made acquainted with the practice of agriculture 
amongst the Romans, from some of their writers. They found- 
ed their whole prospects of abundance upon fallowing, and a ro- 
tation of crops.+ The Egyptians, at a much earlier period than 
the Romans, practised agriculture as an art. Irrigation was well 
known to them, and carried on as a national concern, upon a large 
scale. ‘They made the river Nile subservient to them; and, at a 
eriod, when the great body of mankind were wandering solitary 
oem or pitching their tents as herdsmen, that people had 
brought agriculture to a great degree of perfection, and raised 
corn in abundance. t{ Whether they followed a rotation of crops 
or not, cannot now be known; but I think it evident, that they 
fallowed their land, such as could not be irrigated at least, once 
in seven years; as Moses, who was skilled in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, imposed upon the rude tribes of Israel, whom he re- 
lieved from being the slaves of their more learned masters, a 
law, that their lands should lye fallow, or have a jubilee ever 
seventh year. Let us not carelessly pass over these hints which 
we have from the ancients. ‘Those men had the book of nature 
lying open before them as well as we have, and many of them 
were as capable of reading in itas we are. I am far from approving 
of the system laid down by Moses, as fallowing at a certain stat- 
ed period may not be necessary. It should be left to the skilful prac- 
tical farmer to judge when a field requires the operation of fallow- 
ing, as we leave it with the skilful practical physician to say when 
phlebotomy is necessary for a patient. But though the system of 
Moses may now be condemned, it certainly was the best that could 
be devised for such a people as he led out a the land of Egypt. He 


knew 

+ Virgil’s Georgics. 

} Irrigation, where it can be effeCted, is an excellent remedy for de- 
ftroying all vermin which prey upon the roots of plants. Dr Ander- 
fon, in his Recreations, mentions a field much infefted with grubs, be- 
img completely cleared of them, by an extraordinary wet feafon. The 
foil lay upon a retentive bottom; the continued rains raifed the water 
upon this bottom to a greater height than ufual; by which means the 
grubs were all drowned in their winter quarters. Quicklime, laid on 
fallow, has a powerful effe& in deftroying vermin and root weeds. But 
thefe things do not come within my prefent plan, which is, merely to 


notice the effeéts which fallowing and a rotation have upon the health of 
our crops, 
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knew them to be rude, and ignorant of all the arts. He was a- 
fraid that a people so totally ignorant of agriculture as they were, 
would, when they came into the possession of cultivated fields, 
run them out with overcropping ; therefore, promulgated this law 
as the only means in his power to prevent such deterioration. 

In many parts of the united kingdoms of Britain and Ireland, 
we have systems enforced similar to this law of the Jews, not 
indeed by the express law of the realm, but by proprietors of 
lands binding their tenants, by their leases, to fallow their field at 
certain stated periods, generally making the jubilee return oftener 
than Moses enjoined. When the bulk of farmers are ignorant of 
the arts, restrictions as to fallowing, and a rotation of crops 
throughout the lease, may be attended with benefit; and the 
farmer may, by acting under such restrictions, raise better crops, 
and reap more profit, than if left to the freedom of his own will. 
But as a knowledge of the art becomes general, such restrictions 
are often grievous fetters. At best, they only prevent the igno- 
rant from going very far astray ; but they often prevent the farmer 
from following the right path which fortunate circumstances may 
have pointed out to him. Though a rotation may preserve crops 
free from cutaneous disorders, yet various rotations may be fol- 
lowed with equal success ; and he may be bound by his lease to 
follow one, which, from local circumstances, does not pay him 
so well as another would do. Fallow is a powerful remedy for 
destroying all root weeds and grubs ; but he may be bound to use 
this expensive medicine oftener than nature requires, or has any 
occasion for. No intelligent farmer ought to be bound down by 
such fetters. 

But plants are liable to disease, and fall into decay, from causes 
over which a rotation of crops, or fallow, have no influence. 
The soil, or climate, may afford too much, or too little mois- 
ture, or it may be impregnated with mineral substances hurtful 
to vegetation. ‘The situation may be too much exposed to wind 
and storms, or it may be too much sheltered, to allow a free cir- 
culation of air for the plants to breath in, or have exercise from 
motion. To rectify such defects in soil or situation, is very fo- 
reign to the present subject. But I must observe, that plants, 
improperly nourished or sheltered, will be more hurt, should 
vermin attack them, and sooner fall a prey to their ravages, than 
plants differently situated. 

But there is one disease to which our white crops are liable, 
which neither situation, fertility of soil, fallowing, nor a rotation 
of crops, seem to have much influence upon. By fallowing, and 
a rotation of crops, you may keep the fields free of the disease ; 
but if you sow impure seed, you will infallibly have smut. This 
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disease long baffled the skill of the agriculturist; and though 
chance discovered a cure, yet the cause of the disorder is still 
doubtful. Much has been said and written on the subject ; some 
asserting it to be occasioned by minuy insects or animalcules; 
others affirming, that no living creatures are to be found upon 
smutted plants, but such as, at same time, may be found upon 
sound ones in the same field. Sir Joseph Banks has described 
the cause of the disease to be minute parasitical plants, preying 
upon the wheat. It is highly probable that future observations 
may confirm this opinion. But whether the destroyer is a mi- 
nute insect, or parasitical plant, the seeds by which it is propa- 
gated must be too small, ever to be observed by us, even with 
the assistance of the best glasses. But we know enough of the 
disease from its effects, to dread its attacks. We know that it is 
infectious, as smutted seed will increase the disorder in the next 
crop. There is reason to think, that all infectious diseases are 
able to propagate themselves, else how could they be infectious ? 
But some diseases are more alive, and more easily wafted from 
one place to another, by the wind, than others. It appears, how- 
ever, that this disease is not far spread by the influence of the 
air, as one ridge may be smutted by sowing impure seed, when 
the immediately adjoining ridge shall remain free from the dis- 
order, In this respect it resembles some very inveterate diseases 
which attack animals. They are never carried by the air, but 
must be brought into contact by some other means before they 
ean lay hold on a new subject. When the poison of such dis- 
eases is lodged on the skin, it may frequently be washed off with 
water alone; and even when lodged in, or under the skin, as in 
the bites or stings of reptiles, if caustic is applied to the wound 
before the poison has entered the system by mixing with the 
fluids, it may kill the disease in its birth. I believe surgeons will 
atiow, that the virulent matter of the smal!-pox may be extracted 
or destroyed in this manner from the wound made by inoculation, 
although it may have remained for some time under the skin. 
Smut, in wheat, seems to be a disease of this nature. You may 
free the seed grain from the infection by washing it in salt water, 
and drying it with quicklime. The lime, in that state, acting 
as caustic, kills the seeds of the disease. ‘The grain may have 
remained for months covered with the infection ; Sei the disease 
cannot operate till the grain begins to show life. As soon as that 
takes place, or very soon after the plant has developed itself, does 
the poison lay hold on the seminal parts of it, and so vitiates its 
juices, as to render it unfit to perfect its seed, or propagate its 
kind. Any one may be convinced that the disease begins at a 
very early period of the plant’s existence, by dissecting a — 
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plant, as early as its formation can be clearly traced, when these 
parts will always be found defective. 

But, luckily for agriculture, chance discovered a remedy for 
this deadly disease. ‘Tull relates the circumstance which led to 
the discovery. A ship laden with wheat was stranded; the 
cargo was saved, but completely wet ; it was offered for sale at 
an under price. Some farmers ventured to sow a little of it, a 
few days soon showed that the grain vegetated. As it was sold 
much below market price, the farmers soon bought it all up 
for seed ; but it was so completely wet, and stuck so much toge- 
ther, that, in order to make it separate in sowing, they mixed it 
with quicklime as the likeliest thing to dry it. Smut was very 
prevalent in the country, but, to the surprise of every one, not 
one head of smut appeared where this seed was used. From 
this accidental discovery, pickling to cure the smut in wheat has 
been practised ever since, and found to answer the end. Stale 
urine was afterwards found to be a more powerful remedy than 
salt water, but it is attended with some danger ; for, if the grain 
is not immediately sown, it runs the risk of being deprived of 
vegetive life, and rendered totally unfit for seed. I have only no- 
ticed smut in wheat; but it attacks oats and barley also. It is 
likely that pickling might also cure these crops of smut: the loss 
in them, as to quantity, is often as great as in wheat; but what re- 
mains is of equal value at market as if no smut had grown in the 
crop; whereas, wheat that is smutted always sells at an under- 
value. If farmers, by pickling, could procure sound crops of oats 
and barley, it would amply repay them for the trouble. 

Accidental practice, or circumstances, have often made disco- 
veries in the arts, which otherwise would have remained longer 
secret ; but when chance has made the discovery, it is of import- 
ance for us to trace out the true cause of the phenomenon. The 
cause of this disease is still a little doubtful, and may continue to 
be so, as the infection may be communicated to the plant in a 
manner as invisible to our senses as some infectious diseases are 
communicated to the glands of animals. We see the diseased 
seeds of the plant and the diseased gland of the animal, but the 
causes which produce these disorders, are by far too minute for 
our organs to discover. 

Fallowing, and a rotation of crops, have been observed by 
many farmers to be beneficial, who never thought of inquiring 
into the cause of their usefulness. Had farmers continued un- 
concerned about these causes, their practice must often have been 
in error ; but they could not have been much further astray, than 
when acting upon assumed imaginary causes, which probably 
exist no where in nature but in some wild imagination, — 
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find it more easy and pleasant to solve every natural appearance 
by the workings of fancy, than to bring the subject under the 
cognizance of their senses. By the help of imagination, a per- 
son may sit in his closet and account to Armself in the most satis. 
factory manner, for the causes of the most curious and minute 
operations of nature. But, to investigate the matter, so as to be 
satisfied from the testimony of his own senses that the thing is 
really true, a person must attend to minute objects, in some cases, 
for years, before he can pronounce with certainty on the subject. 
Unluckily for agriculture, the natural causes which render fallow- 
ing necessary were accounted for without due examination. The 
jubilee was a year of rest unto the weary soil. Men were sensible, 
from their own feelings, that animals required rest after hard ex- 
ercise ; imagination suggested that the soil also must require rest 
after a course of cropping. Nothing can more clearly show how 
prevalent this opinion has been amongst farmers, than the com- 
mon phrases of recruiting a worn-out, or run-out soil, by resting, or 
fallowing. ‘The idea that lands are restored to fertility by rest, is 
a very common, but very erroneous one; but many farmers fal- 
low their land upon this principle. Having the idea that rest is 
the chief thing which their “red soil requires, they pay little atten- 
tion to have the weeds and vermin extirpated by the fallow. 
Acting upon such false theory, has brought fallowing into disre- 
pute, with some ; but experience has proved, and it may be prov- 
ed by any one who chooses to try it, that it is not rest alone 
which the soil requires ; for, if it is free of root weeds and ver- 
min, you may, with a very little dung, raise a good drilled green 
crop upon this soil, so much exhausted and fatigued with carry- 
ing w/te ones; and it will be found to show equal, if not more 
vigour in bearing next white crop, than if it had been rested by 
an ill executed fallow. It is evident, that every practice founded — 
upon such false theory must lead to error. 

The idea that green crops have a fertilizing quality which they 
impart to the soil, is held by many persons. I cannot contradict 
it; but I must say, that of all the reasoning which I have heard or 
read upon the subject, none of it brings conviction to my mind 
that these plants are possessed of any such qualities. It is not 
impossible—it is even probable, that they are possessed of these 
qualities; but I have no evidence to convince my senses that these 
are facts in nature; and therefore must remain in doubt. Until 
this is ascertained, we may, by practising upon these ideas, be 
pursuing a system as completely wrong with regard to green 
crops, as those who fallow their lands under the notion of their 
requiring rest. 

There is a deficiency at present, in the theory of — 
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which every one must feel who wishes to study it scientifically. 
In the operative part we have made great progress ; but for this 
we are much indebted to some of the other arts. By the mecha- 
nical powers, we can determine which form of a carriage is best 
for our purpose ; and from mathematical principles, we can con- 
struct a plough that shall cut the furrow of any breadth and 
thickness required, and turn it so as to leave it inclined at any 
angle we choose. This part of the business is well understood 
by many, though far from being so generally known as it ought 
to be: but the reasons given by many operative farmers, why a 
certain mode of culture is preferred by them, are often very un- 
satisfactory; and, not unfrequently, whimsical causes are assigned 
that do not exist in nature. 

Agriculture with us, as an art, is still in a state of infancy. It 
is, however, an art that may be carried on scientifically as well as 
others. In the infancy of every art, much error must be com- 
mitted ; this, of course, cannot be avoided in agriculture. But 
let us try to correct our errors, by taking lessons from those fol- 
lowing other sciences. It is true, the results from experiments 
in many of the other arts can be sooner known, and the course 
of the experiment can be more easily attended to, and brought 
more under the immediate cognizance of our senses ; whereas, in 
the growth and formation of plants, nature works by such im- 
perceptible means as to elude our keenest observation. Many of 
her operations, it is probable, will never be understood by man ; 
but let not this prevent us from endeavouring to learn as much as 
the present state of things will admit. Let no speculative theory 
mislead us; let us beware of admitting as ee such things as 
cannot be proved to be so by the evidence of our senses ; and we 
may soon hope to see agriculture arise to a much higher degree of 
perfection than it has ever yet attained. Let us beware of im- 
puting virtues to any modes of culture which they do not pos- 
sess. We should carefully, and without partiality, endeavour to 
acquire a knowledge of the natural causes which operate for or 
against the health of our crops. Were we possessed of this 
knowledge, remedies might present themselves to us for preserv- 
ing them in health and vigour, of which at present we are totally 
ignorant, and can form no conception. B. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THF FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Considerations on the Selection of Wheat for Seed. 
Sir, 


From a a gretes in the trade of a baker, I had opportunity 
of observing the very different effects of fermentation on the flour 
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of the numerous parcels of wheat which I manufactured ; and al. 
ways found, that in proportion as the wheat was bad, the more 
easily it was fermented ; that in the case of smutted wheat, it was 
necessary that the fermenting spunge should be set very cool, 
otherwise sour bread would be the consequence ; and that the 
flour of first rate wheat required the spunge to be set consider- 
ably warmer ; or, which amounts to the same thing, that a greater 
quantity of yeast should be added to it. The inference I drew 
from these observations was, that the degree of fermentation pro- 
per to be excited, depended entirely upon the quality of the 
wheat ; or, in other words, upon the quantity of g/uten which it 
contained. And in order to ascertain this as correctly as possi- 
ble, I had recourse to the following experiment, which I found to 
answer the purpose, and which I ever afterwards continued to 
practise with every parcel of grain that I manufactured. I took 
a pound weight of the fine flour, made it into dough, tied it 
loosely in a linen cloth, and washed and rubbed it in two or three 
basons of water, or in a running stream, till the whole saccharine 
parts were dissolved, and nothing but the g/uten remained, which, 
when dried, weighed from less than two, to three, four, and some- 
times more than five ounces. Having thus ascertained the qua- 
lity of the wheat by the quantity of g/uten it contained, I regu- 
lated the fermenting process accordingly ; and can safely say, that 
my expectations were never disappointed. 

Some years ago, wishing to try the effect of wheat, when used 
as seed, according to the quantity of g/uten it contained, I sowed 
part of a field with grain, which, from former experiments, I knew 
contained a large proportionof g/uten; andthe remainder with wheat 
purchased from a merchant, theseed of which had beenbrought from 
London in the preceding year. Though zhis grain did not appear to 
me to contain nearly so much gluten as the other, yet it had not 
the least appearance of smut. ‘The event, however, turned out 
as I expected ; the produce of the seed merchant’s wheat being 
much affected. by smut, whilst not a single ball was to be found 
among the rest. From this, I am inclined to infer, that, though 
particular seasons may have a tendency to the production of 
smut; yet, if attention is paid in selecting for seed that wheat, 
the fine flour whereof is found to contain four or five. ounces 
of gluten (if more the better) to the pound weight, that smut 
would seldom occur. I am, Sir, yours, &c. AN Otp Baxer. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Liberality of Landlords to their Tenants. 
Sir, 
- You profess that your — was set up and is conducted 


on /iberal principles. Liberal they are with a vengeance in — 
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of tenants. But you show so very little /iberality to us landlords, 
that Iam surprised none of them have taken notice of it; espe~ 
cially as you can boast of having Lord Somerville, Sir John Sin- 
clair, Sir George Mackenzie, and Lord knows how many more 
great proprietors, among your correspondents. Being disappeint- 
ed in my expectation of some abler champion stepping forward in 
their behalf, I can no longer refrain ffom attenipting the task my- 
self, however unqualified for writing any thing fit to mect the 
public eye. 

According to the doctrine of your Magazine, tenafits should 
have long leases of 19 or 21 years, with full liberty to sell or 
transfer them, whenever, and to whomsoever they please, withs 
out asking the consent of, or even consulting, their landlords 3 
and they are to pocket the wo/e advanced rent, because they im- 
proved the land ; while their landlords, to whom it belongs, must 
not touch a single shilling for allowing them that valuable privi- 
lege. Now, supposing that I pay 10,000/. for a farm, and let it 
for 400/. a year to a tenant, who, in the first three or fout years 
of a 21 years lease, by laying out 1000/. makes it worth G00/. a 
year ; is it reasonable, or rather, is it not unconscionable, that he 
should have the right of thrusting any body he chooses upon my 
property, and drawing 200/. a year for paying out only 1000/., 
and that I should submit to the grievance of a subtenant, 
and draw nothing, who have paid 10,000/.? Again, farmers 
now-a-days must have houses like palaces, and spacious courts 
of offices (of which you have most odfizgingly given ditlerent 
plans, all of them sufficiently expensive) built at the sole charge 
of their landlords. These cannot, at a fair avetage, cost less 
than 2000/.; which sum, with simple interest, on a farm of 
1000/. a year, will amount to mote than four years’ rent on a 
lease of 2t years. Nor is this all; for, as the soil belongs to 
landlords, they should pay for all substantial preservatives and 
improvements of it, stich as, mounds or dikes to defend against 
Waters ; ring-fences to bound the farm; enclosures, whether of 
stone or ditch and hedge ; drains of marshes and motasses, espe- 
cially such as contain marl even thrashing machines should be 
erected by them ; and it is insinuated, that, for money thus laid 
out, they should exact no interest at all, or at least a very mode~« 
rate interest, because of the great additional rent they receive, 
and the lasting benefit they derive from their outlay.’ All this is 
mighty Aiberal to landiords. Well, their putses being thus spared, 
tenants can go over their farms so-much sooner, and have the 
greater command of capital to purchase a suitable stock of cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses; to procure manure, to clean, drair, stone, 
pulverize and dress their fields; and to raise heavy crops of grain 
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for the market. Every thing being provided for them by their 
liberal landlords, the moment they can convert the produce of 
their lands into cash, they are in circumstances to live like 
princes, to keep hunters, and even to set up a carriage, and to 
entertain their friends and /iberal landlords, not merely with the 
produce of their farms, but with rare and costly dishes, excellent 
wines, and a dessert of fruits. In a few years, perhaps, they may 
purchase estates, become freeholders, and be preferred to other 
advantageous leases, over higher bidders, by political (and conse- 
quently /iberal) landlords, on account of their votes. Is there 
nothing ridiculous in all this? Do you not seriously think, Mr 
Conductor, that we landlords would be fully as well with 4000/. 
in our pockets, though our tenants were not to buy land, and 
though we were to want the honour of your encomiums upon 
our /iberality ? 

I am far from being done yet ;—more mischief follows. One 
farmer sets out in the style I have described ; his neighbours, un- 
accustomed to such fare, dine with him. When the visit is re- 
turned, nothing will satisfy their wives and daughters, but an en- 
tertainment in kind. Poultry are strangled ; a lamb or a calf is 
killed, if early in the season, or even a four years old wether, if 
remarkably fat ; fish and game are sent for from a distance, if 
none can be got near at hand ; and the servant-maid is ordered to 
bring a few bottles of red and white wines in her empty basket, 
when returning from selling the butter at the next market town: 
the whole family is thrown into bustle and confusion, with setting 
the roem and sideboard in order, scrubbing the dishes, knives and 
forks, and dressing, first the dinner, and next themselves. This 
is only the beginning of evils. Such an exertion, once or twice 
in their lives, might suffice a sober, decent couple, well advanced 
in years. But young master, and the young misses, look a little 
higher. He prevails with his parents to take a fourth, or perhaps 
a third part of a pipe of port ; then to take half of another ; and, 
finally, to order a whole one: so that, by the time he sits at the 
foot of the table, he can offer his guests wine of this or the other 
vintage. A rivalry thus commences, not to raise the best crops, 
but to keep the best table, and to give the best drink. And they 
who entertain much company, and have not the secret of making 
a great show at little expense, may soon squander what should 

rtion their daughters, instead of ae them dependent on the 
brother, who heirs the lease, or bequeathing them a scanty pit- 
tance, scarcely sufficient to feed and clothe them. These, too, 
are the fruits of the Aberal terms on which leases are granted. 
While they enrich one class beyond all disproportion, they keep 
the noses of another class at the grindstone, by tempting them to 
an extravagance altogether out of their line. é 
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For I would ask, and ask seriously, if this way of living can 
be necessary, or in the least degree instrumental, to promote good 
husbandry ? Can farmers see better, when a field is well or ill 
ploughed, after drinking port, than a jug of ale or a glass of 
whisky punch? Do they know better how their fattening cattle 
come on, after rising from a sumptuous dinner, than from simple 
and wholesome adh and meat? Can they take a more narrow 
inspection of their cows and calves, and sheep and lambs, when 
lolling in a gig or chaise, or mounted on a prancing steed, than 
when traversing their pastures on foot? Will their high roofed, 
and finely ceiled and nicely furnished dining-rooms and drawing- 
rooms, their polite visitors, and their fashionable hours, make 
them better judges how a plough, a cart, or a harrow, should be 
constructed or drawn—how turnips and potatoes should be hoed. 
—when corn should be cut and led, and how it should be stack- 
ed, dressed, and sold—or render them more diligent or expert at 
any branch of their professional labour, than they would have 
been by snatching a hasty frugal meal, in a snug humble parlour, 
with their families, welcoming any chance-comer to a share of it, 
and hastening to oversee their agricultural operations? If things 
be so with farmers, sure I am, they are not go with us landlords, 
whether peers or humble commoners. You Would form a very 
wrong opinion of us, were you to judge of our talents, respecta- 
bility, or even our opulence, by our houses, or equipages, or ta- 
bles. Did I not detest every thing like personality, I could men- 
tion numerous /iving instances, to prove incontestably, that they 
who inhabit the most magnificent dwellings are not the ablest 
statesmen, the greatest orators, or the cleverest fellows ; and that 
they who fare most sumptuously, and shine most conspicuously 
in the highest circles of fashion, are not the most attentive either 
to their own private affairs, or to those of the public. And un- 
less it be shown, as incontestibly, that large and elegant houses, 
and well furnished tables, produce an opposite effect on tenants, 
and contribute towards the substantial and lasting melioration of 
our farms, I can see no reason why we landlords should be so li« 
beral of our-money in building the one, or give such beneficial 
leases as will enable them to indulge in the other. For my own 
part, I solemnly declare, that should I at any time have as much 
money to spare, rather than employ it on farm-houses and offices, 
I will lay it out upon a chapel of ease or a tabernacle, from which I 
shall be surer of an ample return in this religious age, when a 
spirit of true piety is so much upon.the increase, and has created 
$0 great a demand for places of worship, that I have heard of a 
proposal to convert a theatre, lately erected in a provincial town, 
into a house of prayer; and no part of Britain is so very poor 
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and graceless, that a landlord cannot draw a better return for his 
money in this way, than in accommodating farmers with stately 
edifices. At the same time, I was not a little struck and pleased 
with the ingenious use which some of the more sensible and 
enlightened tenants made of their landlord’s generosity. They 
confined their own residence to the lower flat: the upper flats 
were employed by one for thrashing and laying up his corn—by 
another, were filled with wool, cheese, or grain—by a third, 
were let to labourers who wrought piecework on the farm or 
neighbourhood—by a fourth, were hired out for summer quarters 
to invalids, who brought furniture with them, and came to the 
country for milk, whey, or change of air—and, by a fifth, were 
given for a school and sleeping-room to a teachet, on condition of 
his own children being taught gratis. All these are pleasing in- 
stanees of that judicious and economical management, by which 
tenants thrive, and are enabled to give higher rents for their farms, 
without drawing upon their landlord’s liberality. 

Besides these, I cannot conceive a single other purpose which 
can be served, by giving farm-houses of more than one story. In 
my younger days, the whole onstead consisted of a low dwelling- 
house, containing a kitchen, and a but and a ben, i. e. two apart- 
ments, both for sleeping, and the one entering through the other, 
~-a byre at the one gable, and a stable at the other, to hold pre- 
cisely the number of cattle and horses kept on the farm, and no 
more ; and 2 barn, sometimes detached, and sometimes making 
part of the same row. ‘The dung was laid down immediately be- 
fore the door of the dwelling-house, at an equal distance from 
stable and byre, and very convenient both for receiving the dirty 
water, &c. without occasioning much trouble to the family, and 
for sending a salutary effluvium into the house, to strengthen the 
nerves against hypochondriac complaints, and a variety of disor- 
ders to which modern farmers are subject ; for I am credibly in- 
formed, that among other improvements, besides being nervous, 
some of them have had the gout, and other gentle diseases, which 
were utterly unknown among their healthy predecessors. ‘This 
good old practice is not altogether abandoned in the western part 
of Scotland; and, to say the truth, is abundantly suited to the 
style of farming there. But, where farms are of a moderate size, 
and pay a rent of $00/. a year, or more, the occupiers should be 
somewhat better accommodated. I should not think it too much 
to allow them an eating-room 15 or 16 feet square, with a sleep- 
ing-closet behind for a friend; a family-room in the other end, 
with two beds for the husband and wife, and such of the young- 
er children as need a mother’s eye, with a pantry and milch-house 
behind, and a kitchen jutting out backward. One half of the gar- 
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ret might be coomceiled, and divided into two apartments, for 
the grown up boys and girls; the other set apart for holding wool, 
cheese, corn, meal, and such things; and the maids might sleep 
above the kitchen. Not a foot of offices should on any account 
be built, except what is absolutely requisite for the cattle and 
horses upon the farm. By obstinately:refusing to give a single 
spare stall, you furnish tenants with an excellent excuse for de- 
clining to receive company, particujarly night-lodgers, and there- 
by save the fodder and oats which strangers’ horses would con- 
sume. You also relieve them from all obligation to spend any of 
their precious time in visiting and staying nights from home, and 
enable them to devote their whole time and undivided attention 
to their proper employment. ‘The more that they stay at home, 
and the sharper that they look after their affairs, the more will 
they gain; and the more frugally they live, the more will they 
saves and, by their gainings and savings, the more will they be 
able to offer for new leases. In this case, landlords really pocket, 
as they ought, no sma!) share of what, in other cases, tenants 
eat and drink, and spend needlessly. 

I had almoft negleCted to mention another conveniency which 
modern farmers are in the habit of requiring, the very thought of 
which makes my blood boil fo hot, as almoft to throw me into a 
fever. They muft, forfooth, have a water clofet; and, in fome 
inftances, feparate ones for the maiters and miiies, whofe feclings 
are now become fo faftidioufly delicate, as to refufe to honour na- 
ture’s bills according to the ancient fafhion. Do you think, Sir, 
that water clofets are neceflary in the houfe of a farmer, or that 
they are conneQted with good hufbandry? If you think fo, I 
mutt tell you, Sir, that the bufinefs of farming was carried on 
more in character, when the gudeman and his family were to be 
feen in a morning making a regular addition to the midden, than 
now when they retire into water clofets, as if afhamed of what 
they were about. What the mifchief,—if you will have water 
clofets, can’t you erect them at your own coft, and not trouble 
proprietors with an unneceflary expenfe, for no better reafon, than 
that your pretended delicate feelings may be gratified in thus for- 
faking the good old cuftoms of your forefathers ? 

Think not, Sir, that I would impofe upon tenants any hardfhip 
or privation, to which I would not fubmit myfelf, and tubjeé all 
other elaffes, efpecially the clergy. I grant, that in remote and 
inacceflible parts of Scotland, where there are no inns, and few 
paflengers to require and compenfate for the ere&tion of inns, it 
is highly expedient that gentlemen, farmers, and clergymen, fhould 
have a {pare bed and a {pare ftall to accommodate a traveller or a 
relation upon occafions. Hofpitality to man and beaft becomes 
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then a duty. But in évery cultivated and populous country, hof- 
pitality is downright nonfenfe. Where there is an inn within two 
or three miles of his houfe, the occupier muft be a ftranger to 
economy and common fenfe, who does not fend his vifitors and 
their horfes to it at night ;—and if there be none, it is the joint 
intereft of all concerned to build one. Indeed gentlemen, in fix. 
ing a fituation for a new houfe, fhould regard contiguity to an inn 
abeve all other confiderations.. They can cure dampnefs by drain- 
ing, and obtain fhelter by planting, much cheaper, and more pro- 
fitably, than they can ere€t an inn and fuitable ftables: and, as 
for a grand or beautiful profpe&, their pampered guefts will be 
much the better of walking a mile or two to find one. In fhort, 
the benefits, both to individuals and to fociety, would be incalcul- 
able, was only one half of the time which is at prefent foolithly 
{pent in vifiting and drefling and goffiping, and what the fafhion- 
able world call focial amufements, appropriated by every man to 
his own proper concerns: and this remark, which holds true of 
all ranks, is peculiarly applicable to farmers, to whom the fmalleft 
relaxation of diligence is ruin. 

Perhaps it may be alleged, that the more company farmers en- 
tertain in their own houfes, they will {pend the lefs in public ones. 
But what occafion is there for either? Cannot they ftay foberly 
at home ; fell their victual, or cattle, or fheep, to punthlon com- 
ing to look at and offer for them? or, if they muft go to market, 
cannot they defpatch their bufinefs there in the forenoon, and be 
home to a late dinner? By fuch a condua, they avoid all pocket 
expenfes, and can afford to fell their commodities fo much the 
cheaper, which cannot fail to bring them cuftomers. The but- 
cher, the baker, the miller, the cadger, will all refort to them, 
certain of buying below market price. Many advantages attend 
this mode of doing bufinefs. Their goods are all delivered on the 
farm ; paid for when delivered ; and carried off at the coft and 
rifk of the buyers. Here is another fource of gain, from which 
farmers may be more /ibera/ in their offers of rent for a renewal 
of their leafes. 

You fee, Mr Condudtor, that I am armed at all points againft 
your arguments and objeétions. And I defire you and your cot 
tefpondents to obferve, that I have all along proceeded upon the 
fuppofition of farmers being too much of gentlemen to put theit 
own hands to any work. Yet, where would be the mighty harm 
of their holding a plough, or driving a cart, or fetting up {tooks, 
or building ftacks, upon an occafion? Their hands, indeed, might 
be harder, their drefs coarfer, and it might not be eafy to diftin- 
cuifh them from their own hired labourers. But would not their 
horfes be better looked after, and more tenderly ufed? and would 
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not every kind of work be performed more expeditioufly, and to 
better purpofe? Nor would I reckon it any great degradation, 
though they fhould in general eat with their fervants. heir pre- 
fence would check ok and foolifh talking ; their grave and fo- 
Jemn manner of faying grace and returning thanks, would pre- 
ferve and encourage a pious fpirit ; and their example ‘might teach 
that decency of behaviour and that courtefy of manners, in which 
our lower ranks are fo notorioufly deficient. If, on the other 
hand, any of them fhould be fo very newfangled as to drop the 
old-fafhioned practice of acknowledging God at their meals, they 
might be reminded of that becoming duty in the fociety of their 
fervants. While moral purpofes would thus be anfwered, it is 
difficult to conceive in what refpeéts the interefts of agriculture 
would fuffer. Land would not be worfe ploughed, or more care- 
lefsly cleaned; horfes would not fare worfe, or be harder wrought; 
the crop would not be more negligently reaped, or flacked, or 
thrafhed, or fold; and rents would not be lefs, or worfe paid. 
Tenants, indeed, would not be fo /iberally treated ; but they would 
not have the fame defire or relifh for the /iberality of their land- 
lords. 
Iam, &c. &c. 
A Larrp. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Difeafe in Dogs called the Diftemper. 
Sir, 

Next in eftimation to the farmer’s wife and horfe, follows his 
dog. I truft, therefore, that you will not confider the following 
communication foreign to the purpofes of your far famed Maga- 
zine, or unworthy the attention of its editor. 

There is perhaps no difeafe which has fo frequently baffled the 
{kill of the moft experienced practitioners in animal medicine, as 
that called the difemper in dogs. The beft account of its fymp- 
toms is, I believe, given by Blane ; and, as far as my information 
extends, his medicines have proved more fuccefsful than thofe of 
any other perfon. Very, very often, however, do they fail of pro- 
ducing a cure; and this valuable animal dies a lingering and mi- 
ferable death. A pointer bitch, upon which I fet a high value, 
was laft autumn feized with the diftemper. Immediate recourfe 
was had to Blane’s medicines, but without effeé&t. She continued 
to difcharge acrid matter from the noftrils, to ftagger in her walk, 
like a perfon in liquor; her flefh wafted, and at laft fhe became 
paralytic, dragging her hind legs; a fymptom which Mr Blane 
confiders, when happening in = latter part of the difeafe, as — 
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tal. Under thefe circumftances, and when I was upon the point 
of ordering an end to be put to her miferies, I faw her fall down 
among fome grafs; and, upon going to the fpot, I obferved that 
fhe was attempting, though in vain, to eat it. I took the hint 
which Nature gave, and ordered a handful of grafs to be cut in 
fhreds of about half an inch long, and when mixed with butter, 
as a vehicle, to be put down the animal’s throat. This doze was 
repeated three times every twenty-four hours. In a very few days, 
amendment was to be marked by an attentive eye ; in a week, the 
progrefs was obvious to every byftander; and, in fourteen days, 
the principal fymptoms were in a great meafure removed, The 
grafs was adminiftered twice a day, for another week, and after. 
wards gradually difcontinued, The bitch, by the end of the fifth 
week, was in excellent health; and fhe has been lately in the way 
of becoming a mother. No vifible operation was produced by 
the grafs, except a more frequent difcharge of vifcid phlegm from 
the throat than I had before obferved. The bowels were not ren- 
dered lax ; on the contrary, I was under the neceflity of occafion- 
ally giving fome gentle medicine. 

This cafe is folitary ; but, as a cure pointed out by Nature, it 
furely merits attention, and I confefs myfelf folicitous that it 
fhould meet the public eye, that an opportunity may be afforded 
of making trials of a remedy, which is fo entirely within every 
one’s reach. It may be neceffary, upon the difeafe being firft ob- 
ferved, to give a table or defert fpoonful of falt, according to the 
fize, which has the effe&t of making the dog fick; and to follow 
it up by a few grains of calomel, as recommended by Mr Blane, 
Should the refult of any trials be fent to you, I hope you will have 
the goodnefs to give them a place in your Magazine. 

I cannot deny myfelf the pleafure which this communication 
affords me, of telling the Editor that I am a conftant and atten- 
tive reader of the Farmer’s Magazine, which, in my opinion, has 
far out{tripped every other publication, in forwarding the beft in- 
terelts of agriculture. 


A KINCARDINESHIRE FREEHOLDER. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Thoughts concerning the mede of Ploughing and Harrowing Land in 
wet weather. 
Sir, 


As the following mode of ploughing and harrowing land in wet 
weather, is not generally known, and as it has been found in prace 
tice very ufeful by the farmers of wet foils in this neighbourhood, 
} think it may be of adyantage to communicate to you the follow- 


ing 
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ing account of it for publication. For ploughing in the way to be 
mentioned, the common plough drawn by the point of the beam, 
without any chain, anfwers very well, provided the muzzle is ho- 
rizontal, and the iron to which it is attached by a nail at the point of 
the beam, is vertical or perpendicular. ‘This iron, in fome provin- 
cial dialeéts, gets the name of the Leys of the plough. The obje@& 
in view is to throw the point of draught at the muzzie, fo much to 
the right or furrow fide of the plough, that a furrow flice can be 
eafily taken with the two horfes walking in the furrow before each 
other, and not touching any part of the ploughed land at ail. ‘This 
is completely effe€ted by removing the muzzle, the breadth be- 
twixt its two claws, to the right or furrow fide of the point of the 
beam; which is done as follows. A fmall piece of wood muft be 
procured, of fuch a fize as to fit in clofely between the two claws 
of the muzzle, and prevent them from twifting ; and a hole muft 
be then made through the wood oppofite to the nail-holes in the 
muzzle, of fuch a fize as to receive the nail commonly ufed. 
This being done, the muzzle, with the piece of wood between 
its claws, is put on the furrow fide of the point of the beam; and 
along nail, of at leaft the common thicknefs, being got, it is en- 
tered at the ufual hole on the Jand fide of the iron at the point of 
the beam ; then through the correfponding hole on the oppofite 
or furrow fide ; and then through the two claws of the muzzle 
with the wood between them, the length of the nail being calcu- 
lated, fo as to make the point of it project about an inch beyond 
the furrow fide of the muzzle. The muzzle is now in the pro- 
per pofition ; but it is obvious that it wants fome fupport on the 
outer fide, at the point of the nail, to keep it firm in that pof- 
tion. This is done by an iron chain of two or three feet long, 
the outer link of which is hooked over the proje€ting point of the 
nail, and the other end of it fixed to the beam, a few inches be- 
fore the coulter, by a ftaple, or other contrivance ; after which, 
the plough may be yoked, By this very cheap and fimple appara- 
tus, it will be found that as good a flice may be cut, with the 
two horfes going in the furrow, as can be done in the commor 
way, and that without leaving the impreflion of a horfe’s fooe 
on the whole field, except the fide ridges. It is almoft unnecef- 
fary to obferve, that traces muft be got for the fore horfe, and a 
boy to drive. It will alfo occur to every perfon acquainted with 
ploughing, that in taking out the laft flice of the ridge, on clear- 
ing the furrow, the plough will be more immediately behind the 
horfes, than in turning the others. ‘This requires an altera- 
tion; but the horizontal niches of the muzzle will be found fu. 

Acient to anfwer the purpofe. 
Jn fowing wheat on wet land, a mode is followed of har- 
rowing 
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rowing with a pole, which is alfo perfe€tly effeCtual in prefery- 
ing the ground from injury by poaching. For this purpofe, 
the ridges muft not exceed twelve feet in breadth ; which 1s by 
many thought fufficient for wet land at any rate, fo as to be cover- 
ed by three harrows. A ftrong wooden pole is then procured, 
equal in length to the breadth of the ridge, to which three har- 
rows are attached, one in the middle, and one near each extre- 
mity. ‘Two horfes are then yoked, one to each end of the pole, 
and driven along the two furrows, by which the intervening 
ridge is harrowed. In this operation, it is found proper, in or- 
der to keep the fides of the common harrows parallel to each o- 
ther, to keep one of the horfes about three feet before the other, 
which has the defired effect ; and, at the end of a ridge, in place 
of turning fhort to the one next it, to turn round to each alter- 
nate ridge, which gives room for a better fweep, and keeps the 
harrows from entangling. 

By thefe means, a good deal of wheat was fown in this neigh- 
bourhood in December laft, where it would have been quite im- 
practicable in any other way: the ground was completely pre- 
ferved from poaching, and the braird at prefent looks very pro- 
mifing, and fufficiently thick. No perfon would truft to this me- 
thod fo far as to lofe any favourable opportunity of fowing when 
the ground is dry; but experience has fhown, that, in this wet 
climate, feafons often occur when wet land cannot be fown with 
wheat in the ufual way, though completely prepared ; and in fuch 
a fituation, the method detailed is of great ufe. The mode of 
ploughing mentioned may alfo be adopted in every cafe, where it is 
defireable to carry forward ploughing on land too wet for the ordi- 
naty procefs ; and it is obferved, that if done early in the feafon, the 
occurrence of froft afterwards does away in a great meafure the bad 
confequences which generally follow wet ploughing. Iam, &c. 

R. M. 


Dunbarton, 15th March, 1808. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Pleafures of Rural Life. 
Vivere nature si convenienter oportet, 
Ponendaque domo querenda est area primum, 
Novistine locum potiorem rure beato ? 
Est ubi plus tepeant hiemes? Ubi gratior aura 
Leniat et rabiem Canis, et momenta Leonis, 
Cum semel accepit Solem furtbundus acutum ? 
Est uli depellat somnos minus invida cura ? 
Deterias Libycts olet aut nitet herba lapillis ? 
Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum, 
Quam, 
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Quam, que per pronum trepidat cum murmure rivum ? 
Nempe inter varias nutritur silva columnas : 
Laudaturque domus, longos que prospicit agros. 
Naturam expelles furca ; tamen usque recurret, 
Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix. 
Hor. Ep. ad Fuse. I. 10. 
SiR, 


In every nation and in every ftage of fociety, agriculture has 
drawn mankind fo irrefiftibly to its purfuit, that from this circum- 
ftance alone, it may be efteemed the real natural occupation of the 
human race. Many other employments have, no doubt, their 
pleafures as well as their pains, which are beft eftimated by thofe 
who are deftined to pafs their lives in profecuting them ; but agri- 
culture, though followed profefhionally by a part, is the fofteit fo- 
lace, and the moft enviable aim, of all the reft of mankind, with- 
out diftin€tion of rank, of riches, or of profeffion. The mechanic 
fighs for the moment when he may be enabled to refume his early 
habits in the country; the labours of the counting-houfe and of 
the bar, are equally ftimulated by the defire of haftening the pe- 
riod of rural retreat; and even the glory of their occupation can- 
not {mother this natural propenfity in the breafts of thofe whofe 
lot it is to encounter the dangers of the field of battle, or of the 
ocean. Diflimilar from the reft of their fpecies in all their habits, 
except this mafter-paflion, they look forward to an honourable 
eftablifhment in the country as their beft reward, and as the point 
to which all their exertions are dire€ted. It may perhaps be juft- 
ly obferved, that that which is not intrinfically excellent, can on- 
ly in one, or in certain points of view, appear to advantage ; but 
that no fituation or train of circumftances can hurt the luftre, or 
impair the eligibility of that which is entirely excellent in its na- 
ture. Thus is the retreat of the country equally falutary and fo- 
lacing to the profperous and to the unfortunate. The heat and 
the fever of the moft brilliant career of good fortune, which even 
fatigues and intoxicates, creates the moft ardent defire for the en- 
joyment of the eafe, the refinement of mind, and the cool poflef- 
fion of reafon which the country alone affords ; and the ftings of 
misfortune which are fo painfully felt, and which become intoler- 
able amidft the glare and noife of the bufy world, gradually lofe 
' their poifon in the fhade of rural retirement, where, indeed, an 
upright man will ever be able to mould his happinefs to his with. 

* "Tis there celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness it does not find. ’ 

Health, which is so necessary for the happiness of mankind, 
and which is so profusely squandered amidst intemperate re- 

vels, 
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vels, and from the very nature of a town life, is alone to be 
lured back by following the more congenial avocations of the 
country ; the mind recovers its pristine tone of energy, and the 
body, from being emaciated and sickly, becomes healthy and invi- 
gorated. Amidst the constant frivolous, mercenary, er malicious 
pursuits of men cooped up in cities, the mind insensibly loses 
its proper elevation, and becomes truly base and vicious ; but 
that man has little estimable in his nature, whose faculties are 
not purified and elevated amidst rural scenes. What ee of 
insensibility must he not possess, who is not, upon the first re- 
turn of the soft and cheerful influence of spring, raised with en- 
thusiastic gratitude to his Maker,—who can, unmoved, behold 
all nature starting into life and fertility, fresh in youth and in 
beauty,—the whole creation renovated, and ascending to perfec- 
tion, as if it had never suffered, or never was to suffer decay,— 
its luxuriance and prime of vigour, its golden maturity, and its 
soothing and sympathetic decline? The man who is not moved 
by these, has surely no music in his soul, and must be fit for all 
the enormities which Shakespeare supposes to exist in such obdu- 

rate temperaments as are insensible to melody of sound. 
Another advantage of these pleasures of the country, is, that 
they are lasting to the imagination ; and, after the lapse of many 
years, are capable of affording perhaps a warmer satisfaction in 
memory, than in reality they did at first. This is not the case 
with those of cities, which invariably leave little to interest, and 
generally produce disgust and shame upon the retrospect. In 
short, the first seems to be the constant source of manly and in- 
nocent pleasure, and the last of disappointment and lasting mi- 
sery. But the pleasures of the rural life are not only felt in every 
situation, either in reality or in imagination, by those who have 
received from the cradle those impressions which the natives of 
the country first imbibe ; but such is the natural bias of the hu- 
man race, that those who have drawn their first breath, and pas- 
sed their earliest years amidst the smoke of cities, evince an evi- 
dent and unconquerable propensity towards an emancipation from 
a slavery to which they seem reluctantly to submit ; as those ani- 
mals which are brought up in habits dissimilar to their nature in 
a domestic state, want only the convenient opportunity to show 
how much they have been constrained, and how much more they 
delight, even in want and liberty, than in dependence and luxury. 
This partiality to the country in persons whose habits have even 
been confined to the streets of large cities, has afforded many 
scenes full of ridicule, both upon the stage and within the range 
of anecdote. Ignorance, when assuming the privileges of know- 
ledge, must ever be contemptible, and often laughable ; but it is 
certainly 
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cepitinly unjust to condemn, even to ridicule, the man who only 

3 awkwardly the most congenial avocations of his nature, 
and from an intimate acquaintance with which, he has been de- 
barred by no fault of his own. It may be remarked, that love, 
which forms the most important epochs in the life of almost 
every man, is certainly not a native of the town, but of the coun- 
try. The shepherd, in Virgil, found it a native of the rocks. 
This passion, in all its delicacy and charms, requires the peace 
and the sympathy of rural scenery to nourish it. Amidst the sen- 
sual riot and the delirium of the busy haunts of men, it cannot 
exist. Every thing, in the first, tends to refine, to beautify, and 
to rivet this delightful passion. While, on the contrary, it is im- 
possible, in its genuine state, to have the smallest foundation in 
the latter, where every thing conspires to blunt the best feelings 
of the mind, and to render it ridiculous. 

It is true, that, with many dispositions, the country affords not 
the charms which it does to the generality of mankind ; it pre- 
sents to these a disgusting tedium, and a vacancy which they do 
not feel amidstkhe more turbulent scenes of society: But it may 
be truly remarked, that these persons have not to blame the wea- 
risomeness of the country for their feelings, but the depravity of 
their own habits, which, being accustomed. to the most violent 
provocatives, are insensible to those placid joys which neither sti- 
mulate nor fatigue by exciting to the utmost. It was the wll 
known remark of a celebrated and intriguing French lady, when 
in the country, ‘ that, for her part, she never could enjoy ces a- 
musements honnétes ;’ and those of the samme way of thinking, had 
certainly better look for enjoyments to their taste, where they 
can most easily meet with them, than run to disappointment and 
chagrin in the pursuit of rural felicity. Many, by having formed 
romantic and childish notions of country morals and happiness, 
ae, upon the first discovery of the reality not being equal to the 
chimerical ideas they had formed, disgusted for ever at what they 
had once so fondly cherished: But, surely, such persons have 
likewise themselves to blame for their weakness and want of 
knowledge of human nature, which admits not of any degree ap- 
proaching perfection, either in virtue or felicity. If, therefore, 
they have found knavery and strife to be the produce of rural as 
well as urban life, they ought at least to investigate in what pro- 
portion they abound in each; and if the comparison is fairly 
made, they will find little room for complaint against the coun- 
try. Since we cannot attain perfection, we ought to give the 
palm to the nearest approach to it; and certainly, of the two, the 
preference will not be found upon the side of the inhabitants of 
cities, 
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I have several times remarked, that habits of rural wife ge 


prevailed to a very considerable degree in towns of a 
magnitude, not exceeding eight or ten thousand inhabitants. In 
the vicinity of these, I have observed that the demand for land to 
accommodate those of such habits has been very great; and that 
this has occasioned a very high rent to be paid for lands at a con- 
venient distance; while, on the other hand, I have had occasion 
to remark, that the great cities do not possess a population which 
pays much attention to agriculture. ‘The natural manners of the 
country, in the first case, predominate over the acquired customs 
and propensities of the cities; while, in the last, the intensity of 
the train of thinking and acting peculiar to cities, entirely absorbs 
into its vortex every part of the population ; so that » 1 
farms, often come nearer to the suburbs of decd to 

vicinity of smaller towns. From my own situation, I have been 
led into a pretty minute observation of the habits of people pos- 
sessing small pieces of ground near a town of considerable mag- 
nitude in my close neighbourhood ; and it is astonishing, to what 
a height of rent and of labour these poor people “vill go, merely 
(though they are not sensible of the cause), that they may have 
their natural inclination mdulged, of passing part of their ume in 
rural employment. These persons readily pay as high as six, and 
even seven guineas, for an acre of land, in order to put it under 
potatoes, if the distance is not great. Now, including their ma- 
nure, seed, and the expense of herses, (leaving their personal la- 
bour entirely out of view), it is absolutely impossible that their 
crop cam anywise reimburse them. This I have often told them, 
and brought the calculation fairly against them. They had little 
to urge against what I advanced; but they persisted in asserting 
that they liked to have the produce of their own labour, better 
than to spend their money in the market. A very inconsiderable 
difference in distance makes a very great difference in the value ot 
lands, which derive their demand from the taste of persons ef the 
description I have mentioned. When the walk is to be a litte 
extended, three or four pounds is reckoned a great rent ; a little 
further, the land must be given gratis; further still, it must be 
ploughed by the proprietor ; and, lastly, the dung must be carried 
by the proprietor to remote places, the land ploughed, and the 
crop carried home—the land being given free. This. plainly de- 
monstrates to my mind, that these persons pay for the liberty 
of having scope for the relaxation of rural labour, as much as 
others pay for diversions of different sorts; and certainly, arti- 
zans, and persons of sedentary occupations, derive both health 
and happiness from the hours which they devote to the enjoy- 
ment of exercise and calmness in the fields, that perhaps are well 
wo 
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worth the price which they pay for them. The value, or rather 
the rent paid for land, has struck me as being inexplicable to rea- 
son; and unless the manners of the people are taken into the 
scale, I am certain that no arguments or elucidations whatever, 
can explain this subject, with all the facts which may be brought 
forward, connected with it. 

I once made it my study to ascertain the average rent of lands 
near the great towns on the road from Edinburgh to London— 
from London to Bath—and in the county of Kent. About Dur- 
ham, I found it to be about five pounds per acre; at Ferrybridge 
only three pounds; at Stamford, stili lower; at Bugden, thirty 
or forty shillings. In the counties bordering the London and 
Bath roads, ten years ago, it was about twenty-five shillings. At 
Eltham, in Kent, only nine miles from London, I found a tenant 
in long possession at sixteen shillings ; and he thought that the 
rise he offered up to twenty shillings, was a great rent. Close to 
Margate, the lands were at twenty shillings, till within these very 
few years, when they have been let at forty. About Canterbury, 
Sandwich, and Ashford, nearly the same; around the two iast, 
indeed, rather lower. All these Kentish lands were of the best 
soil in the county, and laboured to the best advantage ; and I 
had particular occasion to be well acquainted with the circum- 
stances I state regarding them, as they belonged to a gentleman 
of whom I made the inquiry. ‘This inequality of rent is truly 
wonderful, if we suppose, as is the case, that the soil is excellent 
in all the cases stated; and, I apprehend, can only be explained 
by the supposition, that in these counties, the other avocations 
of the people make them perfectly unwilling to engage in rural 
labour, unless their profits are so large as to allow them a great 
latitude of expensive living. ‘The poor’s rates and tithes cannot 
account for such a lowness of rent, where it might be expected 
to be very high. In my own neighbourhood, I am not at all sur- 
prised, that, considering the avidity with which our townspeople 
take lands for their potatoes, the occupiers of fields make the bu- 
siness profitable, even at the high rents they pay ;— because they 
have no constant farm establishment to keep up ;—they have other 
employments, from which they derive profit ;—they have their 
lands put into heart, even at the high rent they have to pay the 
landlord, the first year ;—the second, they are sure, without ma- 
nure, of ten or a dozen bolls of wheat or barley per acre ; and, 
for three years thereafter, of a grass crop, which wil! average ten 
or twelve guineas, without putting them to the smaliest cost or 
trouble ;—the breaking up the grass land insures a pvod crop of 
oats or wheat, probably worth twelve guineas. So that, when 
the land requires new energy, they have only to let it out, as at 

first, 
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first, to the cultivators of potatoes, without trouble or expense, 
and often with profit to themselves. When this is compared 
with the privations, and the vast labour and shifts which farmers, 
in the districts far from population and arbitrary demand, are ex. 
posed to, the great difference in the value of the respective lands 
will not appear strange. Ishould, however, be sorry if any thing I 
have said should be reckoned an apology for the demand of high 
rents for land: such demands are so much recommended by self-in- 
terest, and often by the urgency of a proprietor’s expenses, that it 
would be quite superfluous, and indeed ungracious, to write in fa- 
vour of them. If we suppose the proper rent to be one third part 
of the produce of the acre, which I believe to be the ratio now re- 
ceived, it is certain that it is the highest acknowledged rate of ap- 
portioning the master’s share, which we hear of among modern or 
ancient nations; for the proportion of one fifth, and even one 
tenth, will often be met with as the part due from the cultivators 
for the use of the land, both in ancient and . modern times. 
Nothing, indeed, tends more to the varying the state of the prices 
of every thing useful to mankind, than the rises and fluctua- 
tions in the rent and produce of land. These may be reckoned 
to be on one side, and every other article, both in respect to ma- 
nufactures and bodily and mental labour, on the other. Should 
a maximum be placed upon either, it would soon lose its due va- 
lue, if the other was not incumbered with something similar. 
But as the price of land and its produce, may be said to pour into 
the scale in one great stream, while the other can only be gradually 
and imperceptibly filled from unseen and small rivulets, the result 
must be, that the rise of land will even be more active and deci- 
sive in adding to the prices of the necessaries of life, than the 
latter can immediately create an apology for the exorbitant de- 
mand of high and uncommon rents. 

Being, Sir, a real lover of the country, artd of all the pleasures 
and labours of a country life,—having lived considerably and re- 
luctantly in cities, —I have presumed to send these observations, in 
case you may deem them worthy of a corner of your Magazine ; 
and I shall conclude with honest Horace’s fervent wish towards 
the country, which has often been mine, 


O rus, quando ego te aspiciam ? quandoque licebit 
Nunc veterum librig, nunc somno et inertibus horis 
Ducere solicita jucunda oblivia vite ? 


I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
Stveaus 


TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Aa Inquiry inte the Causes of the late Rise in the Value of Land. | 


Sir, 
Tue late rise in the value of land has excited considerable spe- 1] 
culation in the world; but I have not seen any attempt to account 
for so very extraordinary 4 circumstance. ‘Lhe subject, confes- Sih 
sedly, is of the highest importance, and deserves to be inyesti- 14H 
gated. I do not pretend, in what I am about to offer to your no- emit 
tice, to have exhausted so extensive a field; but I flatter myself 1} 
that none of your readers will close the perusal of this inquiry, 
without being sensible of having learnt something. 
The causes of the rise are numerous ; and to treat each of them 
to its full extent, would require more room in your Magazine, 
than can with propriety be spared. I write, therefore, more in 
the way of provoking discussion, than of pretending to illustrate 
these causes; some of them being of a doubtful, and others of 
an abstruse nature. It may be found also, that the different 
causes are not atranged in so regular or philosophical an order as 
could have been wished; but it will be no difficult matter for the 
| 















reader to place them properly in his own mind. 

1st Cause—* The Quantity of Land in Great Britain is fixed, 
‘and, from the nature of the thing, incapable of increase, while 
‘ the Wealth or Money of the Country, on the other hand, has LY 
* been augmenting in a very considerable ratio.’ Great Britain | 
contains exactly the same number of square acres now that it did b | 
5000 years ago. The wealth of the country, however, that is 
to say, the number of pounds Sterling, whether in the more solid i | 
form of gold, or in the apparently perishable shape of paper, has 


lly 
ult 
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de- been infinitely increased in point of quantity within. these five 


years. Supposing, for the figures are of no earthly — | 
that in Britain there were, in the first year of our way of com- 
} 

| 
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puting time, ten millions of superficial acres, and that the money, 
the thing to be given for it, by the purchaser to the seller, was 
exactly 10 millions of pounds. This statement is merely for the 
‘ea prag of showing the proportion which the land is supposed to 
eat to the money. Upon this supposition, the quantity of land 
and money being identically the same, one acre for every pound, 
they stand in relation to one another as one is to one, or, in other 
words, that the two are equal. The land and money, therefore, 
may be said to possess an equal value, or that an aere of the one 
is worth just a pound Sterling of the other. We all know very 
well, that the exchangeable value of one article with another, de- 
pends upon the relative proportion between the two in respect to 
quantity, limited, however, by, the guentum of demand upon the 
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part of intending purchasers. .This is the only circumstance that 
ossibly can affect, in the most remote degree, the principle I 
hate just been stating. As the whole of the one goes for the 
whole of the other, it cannot be otherwise. It is not less true 
than that-six and half a dozen are-the selfsame number different. 
ly expressed. In the 1808, we find the number of square acres 
to be exactly the same as they were 5000 years ago, that is, ten 
millions ; but the money has increased in quantity from ten, to one 
hundred millions. In these good old times, our ancestors gave what 
is now called a twenty shilling note for an acre of land; and we, 
their children, now pay ten times the sum for the same quantity. 
It is for the very plairi and simple reason I have just now 
stated, that a purchase of land, in an improving country, must 
unavoidably turn out a profitable speculation, upon the supposi- 
tion of its making a return to the Lever of 5 per cent. from the 
outset. Upon the selfsame principle, too, money invested upon 
heritable security must ultimately be a losing business; and, at 
the termination of a certain number of years, the monied man 
will have lost just as much as the fanded proprietor has gained, 
It must be remarked, however, that the gain of the latter is not 
of the abstract or positive kind, but only of the relative or nega- 
tive species. In relation to another landholder, he is, in this 
point of view, no gainer; for am acre of his land is worth just 
the same as a like quantity belonging to another of the same 
value. A and B, therefore, gua landholders, are equally rich ia 
the year one, as in the year 1808; for the quantity of land be- 
ing precisely the same at both periods, if an acre of the one 
comes to be exchanged for the like superficies of the other, the 
one, ceteris paribus, will go just for the other. Quantity, not 
quality, is at-present in view. ‘There is, therefore, no increase 
in the real value of the thing itself,—no abstract positive aug- 
mentation of value; for, when compared with itself, it is iden- 
tically the same at both periods. When land, however, comes to 
be given away for money, or put in comparison with that com- 
modity, we find that it has now become ten times more valuable 
than it was 5000 years ago. In its exchangeable or relative ca- 
pacity, then, it has increased in a tenfold degree. Individual 
wealth, economists know, is merely comparative or relative, when 
a nation, or any collection of individuals, is under consideration. 
For example, if every individual was worth 1000/., each would, 
no doubt, be possessed of wealth to that amount; but, in a com- 
parison of the riches of the whole body, it would be found that 
the wealth of A and that of B was the same, or, in other words, 
that no one is richer than another. Were we to suppose national 
wealth to be represented wholly by money, and no part of . 
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tlie form of land, in that case none of the individuals in the 
‘community would be gainers or losers by the increase or aug- 
mentation that has taken place in the quanuty of money. But the 
wealth of a country is reprefented, among other things, by land as 
well as by money ; thofe perfons, therefore, who invett their pro- 
petty in land, will, at a particular period, be comparatively richer 
than thofe who retain it in the fhape of money, or who have lent 
it out upon perfonal or heritable fecurity. ‘The one began to im- 
prove, the moment it was laid out upon the purchafe of land, and 
the other to fall off, the inftant it was lent out to the borrower. 
In a comparative point of view, therefore, of the two, land and 
money, the former is the more valuable of the two, or, in othe: 
words, that the proprietor of the one, A, is certain of being richer 
in the above fenfe than the holder of the other, B, at a determi- 
nate period. This is becaufe land, from remaining {tationary as to 
quantity, comes to be of more value than money, from its aug- 
menting as to quantity. 

2d Caule—* A greater quantity of Agricultural Capital.’ It is 
univerfally admitted, now, that a farmer gets out of land exactly 
in proportion as he puts into it. The amount again of what he 
configns into. the bofom of the earth, is in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his capital. Ex nibilo nibil fit. If a tarmer undertakes 
the cultivation of 500 acres of land, with a capital of scol., he 
can faife a certain number of bolls, or feed a limited number of 
cattle only. The profit that the agriculturift derives from the 
land which he cultivates, is in proportion precifely to its produce, 
whether that be in grain or cattle. The rent, again, which he 
comes under an engagement to pay to the landlord, mutt be li- 
mited, in its amount, to the profit that he draws from the farm. 
I thall fuppofe that the profit which he makes, and the rent which 
he pays to the proprietor, the fame fum, tool. each. Under this 
mode of management then, the lands in queftion, are worth no 
more than 3o0ool. Sterling, being the amount of the rent multi- 
plied by 30 years purchafe. From a want of capital, he is un- 
able to drain the land, to enclofe it, to manure it, and to execute 
a thoufand other improvements of a like nature, which his better 
fenfe has taught him would quadruple the produce of his farm, 
and: with it the profit to himfelf, and the rent to his landlord. 
Inftead of raifing, for example, crops of wheat and beans al- 
ternately, he is, from a want of capital, under the neceffity, per- 
haps; of being fatisfied with a crop of oats, afterwards one of 
hay, and to pafture the land for feveral years, until nature has re- 
novated it to fuch a degree, as to render it capable of producing 
oats with little or no application of manure. Under this pitiful 
management, the capability of the land is unknown, and its pro- 
23 ductive 
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ductive powers repreffed by the want of capital, judicioufly ap- 
plied to its improvements Suppofing that this faid farm of soe 
acres fhould produce to the farmer sool. of profit, and to the 
landlord the like fum in rent, (and this cafe is by no means impro- 
bable,) by a proper application of capital, in manuring, draining, 
&c.; then, upon the fame data as fhe other, it would bring 
15,0001. inftead of 3000]. when brought to the hammer, It is 
fipon this principle, m fome meafure, that we find an incoming 
tenant realize money from a farm, which yielded but a miferable 
pittance to the one who left it. The latter drew from the land 
merely what his fmall capital enabled him to put into it, and the 
other all that the land was capable of producing, under a liberal 
and enlightened mode of management. It will be admitted, I 
prefume, that an infinitely greater capital is now inyeited in 
farming, than in former times; and, therefore, upon the fore, 
going reafoning, which is incontrovertible, the late unexampled 
rife in the value of land, is partly to be attributed to the above 
circumflance. 

3¢ Caufe—* An improved Cultivation of the Soil.’ There 
has been, of late ycars, a wonderful improvement in the cultiva- 
tion of land, and we have uniformly feen a correfponding in- 
creafe in the value of the raw material, go hand in hand with 
it. If too little manure be applied, or if, from ignorance, it is 
not properly mixed with the foil; in either of thefe cafes, a crop 
fo abundant will not be raifed, as when a proper quantity has 
been adminiftered. A great deal has of late years been done in 
the article of manuring the foil, and uniformly with the effe& of 
producing greater crops to the farmer, and of courfe a higher rent 
to the landlord. Farmers now attend infinitely more to the drain- 
ing of land, which not only improves it by the removal of 
fuperabundant moifture, but permits the manure to operate in 
full force. They are alfo fatisfied of the incalculable import 
ance of enclofures, which admit of a regular rotation of crops, 
in the fulleft and completeft manner; by which the produce of 
the farm is greatly increased, ainl the same return made from 
it in a much more economical way. But, without entering ito 
particulars, we have only te compare the agriculture of East Lo- 
thian with that of Argyleshire, to be sensible of the effects of aa 
enlightened style of farming upon the value of land. No-doubt, 
the climate and soil of the former is, in many respects, more ade 
apted to cultivation than that of the latter; but still the vastly 
heavier produce of the one is to be attributed, in a very great dee 
gree, to the superior mode of management of the soil. Indeed, 
it is a waste of time to prove, that good farming will produce 
more grain ceteris paribus than bad. It is one of those whee 
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dent propositions which no demonstration can make clearer than 
it is at first sight. 
4th Cause—‘ An Abridgement of Human and Animal Labour 
* employed in the Culture of the Soil.’ ‘The produce of land is gene- 
rally divided into three portions ; Ist, Expense of farming ; 2d, 
Rent to the landlord ; and, 3d, Profit to the farmer. It is not 
my business at present to inquire into the accuracy of this divi; 
sion of the total produce, and, in particular, if the allowance for 
the first article be too high or too low. One thing is certain, and 
that is enough for my purpose, that expenses are really incurred 
in the cultivation of the soil. ‘Those expenses are necessarily a 
deduction from the others; therefore, if there were none at 
all, or if they were less, both the landlord’s rent and the farmer’s 
profit would be greater. ff in a particular farm, for example, 
the annual éxpens¢s were 200/., and the rent and profit as much, 
it would, of course, follow, that if there was a saving upon the 
first of 100/. a year, the two last would be greater by, we shall 
suppose, 50/. a piece. The land, therefore, when brought to sale 
would, in addition to its former value of 6000/., the rent multi- 
plied by thirty years purchase, bring the further sum of 1500/., 
the saving of 50/. multiplied by the same number of years pur- 
chase. By the introduction of the thrashing-mill human labour 
has been considerably abridged, and by a more economical use of 
horses in agriculture farming expense has been considerably les- 
sened, and, of course, the other two augmented in a similar pro- 
So Were it possible to economize human and animal la- 
our, as much in agriculture as it has been done in manufactures, 
land would rise prodigiously in value; for the expenses attend- 
ing its cultivation are great, and yearly upon the increase. In 
this way a little has been done, and there can be no doubt that 
much will hereafter be performed by ingenious and enterprizing 
people, in an age superior to all that has gone before it in indus- 
try and talent. There is, perhaps, no improvement better calcu- 
hted to abridge human and animal labour than roads and canals. 
This must be sufficiently evident to any person who will take the 
trouble of recollecting, when land-carriage, for the want of roads, 
was conducted wholly upon the backs of horses, and compare it 
with the prodigious heavy loads now drawn by the same animals 
upon 2 turnpike road. It is partly for this reason that land 
in the neighbourhood of a large town lets higher than ground 
of equal value twenty miles off; because the additional land~ 
cattiage necessary in the one is wholly saved in the other in- 
stance, 
5th Cause—* The introduction of Turnip Eiusbandry, and other 
* new and improved modes ¢ Cultivation of the Land.’ A su- 
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perior mode of cultivating wheat and other crops, already 
known, as raising the value of land by increasing its produce, 
has been already treated of. The introduction of the turnip 
husbandry and other green crops, though a different cause, 
has precisely the same effect, and in the very identical way, 
by increasing the produce of the soil. Before the use of 
green crops, the common rotation of farms, if it can be dig- 
nified with such an appellation, was to rob the land by tak- 
ing white crops in succession so long as the returns would 
compensate the expense of seed and labour. When thus 
about to expire under the hands of the doctor, it was suffer- 
ed, from necessity, to remain for a number of years in a mi- 
serable unproductive state, until it recovered itself in the best 
way it could. By this mode of farming, it is very evident that 
Jand under such vile treatment was capable of producing but 
little corn or grass, in comparison of what it might do under a 
more enlightened management. Until the introduction of green 
crops, it was impossible to practise that just rotation of tillage, 
which, by combining in their proper proportions, the white and 
green kinds of culture, seems the best adapted of any to pro- 


duce the greatest ee of vegetable and animal food. ‘The 


quantity of manure on hand, without which land cannot be 
cultivated to any advantage either to landlord or tenant, could 
not be augmented under such policy, and, therefore, the fur- 
ther improvement of the soil was totally at a stand. Besides, 
even the ground for which the farmer happened to have ma- 
nure, could not, in many instances, be kept clean and in per- 
fect condition, without the assistance of summer and winter 
fallows. This sleep of nature yet returns too often in many 
parts of the country, to the. great injury of the public, and of 
individuals themselves. ‘The green husbandry, however, pos- 
sesses the property both of cleaning the soil, and augmenting its 
produce, and by that means banishing, in a great measure, the 
necessity of fallows. I can easily conceive, that by the complete 
extension of green crops over the whole surface of the country, 
a quantity of manure may be produced sufficient to raise. white 
and green crops every where, and render it unnecessary for the 
farmer to depasture his ground during a series of years for the 
purpose of renovation. When this very simple combination has 
taken place, the quantity of vegetable and animal food produced 
by the land has reached its aem@, With this augmentation in the 
produce, it has been shown, the value of land also rises. To. 
what extent this additional value may be attributed to the intro- 
duction of the green husbandry, it is impossible for me to speak ; 
but that much is owing to it, there cannot be the smallest du- 
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biety. This is sufficient for my present purpose ; and it is need- 
less to be proving more than what is necessary for the occasion. 
6th Cause—* A more liberal connexion between landlord and tenant 
© than heretofore.’ In proportion as proprietors of land become 
enlightened upon the subject of agriculture, the connexion be- 
tween the landlord and tenant becomes more and more liberal. 
I should humbly apprehend, that all which a landlord has to take 
care of, in the letting of his land, is to procure the highest rent 
from the best man; and to take the tenant bound, in case of re- 
moval, to leave the farm in the same condition it would have 
been, had he remained in possession of the ground, so as that 
the new incomer may be able to carry on the same, or an im- 
proved mode of cultivation, without any extra expense. For my 
part, I cannot conceive how the rea/ and actual interests of these 
two classes of people can ever differ, though their supposed ones 
often may. [t would require too much time te demonstrate the 
propriety of allowing tenants to subset,—the absurdity of tying 
them down to a particular rotation or mode of cropping, except 
towards the end of the tack,—and a thousand cther circumstances 
of a like nature ; all of which affect, more or less, the melioration 
of the soil, and of course the interests both of landlord and ten- 
ant. I take it for granted, that every thing that is advantageous 
to the tenant, and not injurious to the landlord, ought to be 
freely permitted to the former. I apprehend, that beyond this 
point the tenant cannot be a gainer, without, at the same time, 
a corresponding benefit attaching itself to the proprietor. ‘The 
truth is, that the interests of these two classes of people are i- 
dentified in each other; the one, to be sure, temporary, and the 
other perpetual. With the simple difference of permanency, they, 
are in all other respects alike. 
7th Cause—* Freedom from tithes, and other burdens affecting a- 
§ gricultural industry.’ What I have just been speaking of, is in 
regard to the connexion between landlord and tenant, or, in other 
words, between one individual and another. There subsists, 
however, another species of relationship, between the cultivator 
of the ground, and the political government under which he 
lives ; that is to say, the State. ‘The one is a personal, and the 
other a political bond of connexion. I flatter myself. that 1 have 
shown, that the more liberal the connexion between the landlord 
and tenant may be, or, in other words, the more that the indus- 
try of the latter is left untouched, the higher will land rise in 
value. Now, it is very evident, that, if the value of land de- 
ends upon the industry of the tenant being free and unincum- 
Sede it is of no consequence in which way, or by what power, 


it is affected, whether by the landlord or by the State. We aii 
Y¥4 know, 
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know, that in the southern part of this island, tithes are a he 
joad upon the industry of the farmer, having in fact setarded 
the amelioration of the soil in mamy places. I shall not here 
enter upon the question of tithes as a system, because such 
a discussion is not relevant to the point at issue. Suffice 
it to say, that if tithes be, and it will nat be denied that they 
ate, prejudicial to the industry of the occupier of land, the 
of course will act as a compressing power upon land, whic 
would otherwise rise in value. In this northern part of the 
island, tithes are not known, at least in the very obnoxious sense 
of which we have been talking. They are a burden, no doubt, 
upen the kand itself, but none in the world upon the cultiva- 
tor of it. In Scotland, they can be no bar to improvement, 
because the interest held by the Church in the land, has no other 
effect than that of producing two sets of landed proprietors in- 
stead of one, the clergy and the laity. To those at all acquainted 
‘ with the paft and prefent ftate of agriculture in Scotland and 
England, the very fuperior ftyle of management of the former, 
within thefe few years, muft be peculiarly ftriking. We all know 
very well that the natural and phyfical advantages are all upon the 
fide of England; and of courfe we muft look for the caufe of 


this manifeft {uperiority into the moral and political condition of 
the occupiers of land in both places. In freedom from tythes, 
therefore, we can eafily account for part at leaft of the more fi- 
nifhed agriculture of the north over that of the fouth. If land 
be better cultivated, the produce will be greater, and with that 
the value of land will always be-upon the increafe. 

8th Caufe—‘ Land being now cultivated in large inflead of {mali 


farms as formerly.’ Xt has long been a matter of difpute, whether 
large or {mall farms be the moft beneficial to the community. With- 
out entering into fo wide a field of controverfy, I believe it will 
be admitted on all hands, that, in two refpeéts at leaft, they ma- 
terially differ. A large arable farm, fay of 1000 acres, admits 
of being managed with a {maller number of hands, and in every 
refpe&t in’ a more economical way, than the fame quantity of 

round in twenty different farms of 50 acres each, is, I pre- 
ume, will not 4 difputed by the warmeft admirer of the fmall- 
farm fyftem. Indeed, it is admitted by them; for the loudelt 
complaint againft large farms is, that they have a tendency to de- 
populate the country, or, in other words, that fewer people are 
seodiaey upon large than upon fmall farms. This being. admit- 
ted, it follows as a neceflary confequence,' that, even fuppofing 
the produce of this large farm not to be greater than the other 
twenty, ftill, on account of the more economical management 
of the former over the latter, there will remain a much greater 
Ra. “ . ‘ oe se . ‘ quantity 
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quantity of difpefeable grain for the markets or, in other words, 
that there will be, after paying the expenfes of prodution, a 
larger fund to be divided between the proprietor and tenant. As 
rent is the barometer of thé value of land, and as that is greater 
in the inftance of a large than in that of a fmall farm, it is per- 
feGtly evident, that though the grofs produce may not be greater, 
the rent of the land, and of courfe its value or price, mult be 
higher. 

It will hardly be denied, that a farmer upon a great feale is 
poffefled of more capital and knowledge than one upon a farm of 
fmall extent. Independently of the common-fenfe argument, 
which teaches us, that a man of talents and capital will not be 
idiot enough to wafte his time in the cultivation of 50 aeres of 
ground, we have merely to look at the faét, to be fenfible of the 
trath of the remark. Accordingly, we everywhere find large 
farms in the hands of people of capital and fkill. A man with 
limited funds cannot undertake a large concern with any profpe& 
of fuccefs; for, independent of the want of capital, his head 
would grow giddy at the contemplation of the magnitude of the 
bufinefs. It is an axiom in all manufaCturing eftablithments, that 
the profits of the individual are for ever in proportion to the a+ 
mount of his capital, and the ratio of his fkill. Indeed, upon 
what other principle can the circumftance of profit hinge? for 
capital and fkill are the only two agents employed in the forma- 
tion of it. This holds in agriculture as well as in all other 
manufatures. Hf, therefore, a large farmer makes more mo- 
ney than a f{maller, by raifing a greater quantity of produce from 
the fame breadth of land, the proprietor will in like manner reap 
a benefit in the augmented value of the foil. ‘The value of the 
land, as has been thown, is a}ways in proportion to the produce, 
and that, again, to the quantum of capital and fkill pofleffed by 
the farmer. No doubt, while ‘the tenant is in poffeflion, he wilt 
reap the benefit wholly and entirely; but the landlord will ftep 
into his fhoes at the expiry of the leafe. Large farms, then, in 
confequence of being managed with more capital and {fkill, not 
only raife a greater quantity of grain, but have, by a more econo- 
mical mode of management, a larger difpofeabie produce for mar- 
ket. In the former of thefe, the quantity of grain in the country 
is really and truly augmented ; and in the lapter, leis of the raw 
matetial is confumed in the production of the fame quantity. In 
both ways, it is perfe@tly clear, that the large-farm f{pftem has the 
neceflary effect of raifing the value or. price of land. 

97h Cause—* A duty upon the innportation of grain from foreign 
* countries.’ ‘Phis certainly is one of the niost obvious methods 
pf raising the price of grain of home growth. Should it — 
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that wheat might be imported into this country from the Baltic, 
at a cheaper rate than it could be afforded upon the spot, then, 
in order to prevent the value of land from falling, or, in other 
words, to keep it at a higher elevation, the simple contrivance 
is, to lay a duty of a certain amount upon its importation from 
abroad. . If, for example, wheat can be raised in this coun- 
try at 30s. per boll, and imported for sale at the same price, 
then the two will come into competition, and home agriculture be 
more or less discouraged. To secure, however, the home mar- 
ket, the Legislature have merely to impose upon foreign grain 
a duty that will raise it from $0s. to 40s.; and not a particle of 
that species of grain will be imported until the home price rises 
still higher. ‘The farmers, now, without competitors in the home 
market, elevate the price of the commodity from the lesser to the 
greater number ; and, by that means, the rent, and, of course, 
the value or price of land, is raised in a like proportion. By 
the late Corn act, the rate at which grain may be imported was 
raised; and, to that extent, the land growing it wag also aug- 
mented in point of money value. ‘There being no increase, how- 
ever, in the quantity of grain raised, there is no addition of wealth, 
or gain to the country, but merely to the iandholders, 

10th Cause—* The wvention and application of the steam engine, 
© and other mechanical improvements in manufactures, by which 
* human and animal labour has been abridged.” ‘The use of the 
steam engine, and other sorts of machinery, of which it has been 
the parent, has had the effect of prodigiously abridging human 
labour in every species of manufacture. In other. words, the 
same quantity of work can now be executed with fewer hands 
than in former times. As long as the labour of an individual is 
totally manual, or wholly the result of his own legs and arms, it 
is very plain, that his daily wages can be in the precise ratio only 
of the exertions made by these members. As they constitute the 
ouly operating cause, the effect produced by them, viz. the wages, 
can arise only from that source. The alone way, therefore, in 
which the effect, wages, can be increased, while the cause, ma- 
nual labour, remains of the same capability, is by an actual aug- 
mentation of the former for the same quantity of work. This, 
however, is exceedingly limited; for, with the increase of wages, 
the price of the article is augmented, and its consumption, of 
course, materially diminished. Machinery, on the other hand, 
possesses two very singular qualities ; for it has the effect, at the 
selfsame moment, of lowering the price of the manufactured 
article, and of raising the wages of the workmen. ‘These conse- 
quences are apparently, and at first sight, contradictory; but, 
when considered more nearly, they are necessarily the result of 
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each other. ‘It is very plain, that if a workman, with the assist- 
ance of machinery, can perform twenty times more work than 
with his own hands, the goods so manufactured will be twenty 
times cheaper in the one case than in the other,—under deduction, 
however, of the expense attending this aid. In the manufacture 
of muslins, for example, there enters both manual and mechani- 
cal labour ; and, had it not been for the invention of the steam 
engine, and various other machines, that trade, now of so enor- 
mous a magnitude, would have been, in comparison, of very 
trifling consequence ; nor would the article itself been nearly so 
cheap as it is at present. It is evident, therefore, that the goods, 
when delivered over to the master-manufacturer by the weaver, 
contains his own manual labour, and the mechanical labour also of 
all the machinery employed in bringing it to a marketable siate. 
One would suppose, however, that still the weaver or spinner 
would be paid for his manual labour just in the same way 
as before the introduction of machinery; because all that he 
gives is the labour of his hands. But this is by no means the 
fact; for, along with a remuneration for his manual labour, he 
gets part of the profit earned by the machine of which he has had 
the management. It is a small proportion, to be sure, in com- 
parison of the gain of the master-manufacturer, but still of sufh- 
cient importance to increase the comforts of his condition in life. 
While a man works merely with his hands, he gets the price of 
their labour only, because nothing else is employed ; but when 
conducting a machine, which requires some little intellectual ex- 
ertion, he receives a further reward for this higher species of la- 
bour. He is no longer a mere labourer; he is now a being of a 
superior kind, the master of a machine; and, on account of the 
intimate union which subsists between the two, he derives some 
part of its profits. It is very evident, therefore, that machinery 
has the effect of raising the wages of the lower class of the com- 
munity to a higher pitch than they would otherwise have risen by 
means of manual labour alone. If, again, the condition of ali 
tanks of people, in respect to income, be better, they can afford 
to pay a higher price for the wheat and other articles that they 
may have occasion to consume, besides using a great deal more 
of them than they have been accustomed to do. If a man earns 
only sixpence a day, he can afford to pay just a certain sum, and 
no more, for the articles of consumption, and the farmer need 
not ask a higher price ; but, if he happens to earn a shilling, then 
he will be able to pay just double the price. As machinery, there- 
fore, has had the effect of raising the wages of the manufacturer, 
it has had the effect also of raising the price of farm-produce, 
and, of course, the value of land, 
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It has been remarked, that a duty upon the grain- imported 
from abroad, raises the price of the article in the hore market, 
Now, if the use of machinery raises, or rather adds to the wages 
of the manufactaring classes, a souteé is opened for adding every: 
now and then something to the duty already upon the grain. 
In proportion as the machinery advances in improvement, the 
wages of the workmen will also inerease; and, of coutse, a fur- 
ther tax upon grain imported will be the less felt, from theit greater 
ability to pay. The landed interest, theréfore,. may bé assured, 
that with the further improvement of machinery wages will rise; 
with that the ability of consumers to pay a higher price for com- 
modities ; and the duty upon the importation of foreign corn be 
augmented. The value of land, it would seem, will continue to 
rise ad infinitum, at least as long as these causes continte to ope- 
rate. 

11th Cause—* Taxes increase the nominal, or money price of land.” 
Taxation, from sad experience, we know very well, increases the 
nominal, or money price, of all articles of consumption. If rum, 
before the imposition of a tax of five shillings per gallon, cost 
only four, then, the same quantity, after that event takes place, will 
cost at least nine shillings. Upon the same principle, if land 
was worth nominally twenty pounds per aere at one period, it 
will, after the imposition of the land-tax, rise in value to the 
amount of its former price and the above tax. But further, after 
the imposition of this tax upon rum, and all the different articles’ 
that are consumed by the holders or occupiers of land, they wilt 
find, that if the value of that commodity stood still, it would en- 
able them to purchase fewer of them than formerly. It becomes 
necessary, theréfore, and uniformly happens, that the price of 
the produce of land rises mere or less after the imposition of a 
new tax by the Legislature, and, of course, the value of the land; 
for, if it did not, the landed interest would soon become beggars. 
To be sure, this rise in the price of grain is not so great as it 
would otherwise have been, on account of the improved cultiva- 
tion of the soil. It is contended by many people, that all taxes, 
of whatever description, falt ultimately upon the land; and if so, 
then the nominal value of that commodity will be more enhanced 
by these operations than I am arguing for at present. All that I 
contend for is, that, owing to the land-tax acting directly, and 
the taxes upon ram and other articles aeting indirectly upon land, @ 
rise in its nominal value is produced. ‘The precise amount of this 
effect it will be difficult to determine, bat there can be rio doubt 
of its silent operation ; and, of course, along with the progressive 
accumulation of taxes, an augmentation im the value of land will 
follow. 

12th 
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12th Cause A rise in the price of the produce of land.’ Tam 
aware of entering upon a very difficult and abstruse subject, 
when I come to treat of this and the following cause; but I shall 
do my best. A full discussion I do not mean at present, for that 
would be superfluous to the point at issue, even if it were in my 

wer to do justice to it. 

As a rise in the price of the produce of land is often confound. 
éd with what is called a depreciation in the value of money, I 
shall, in treating of the first of these, speak only in so far as it is 
independent of the other. When the two are combined in nearly 
the same proportions, which often happens to be the case, I shail 
not touch upon the subject at all; because, in doing so, much 
confusion of ideas will necessarily arise upon a matter of very 
considerable abstruseness and difliculty even in its simplest form. 
It is impossible, altogether and completely to separate the two 
ideas, since they ate so intimately blended and interwoven with 
each ather. If there really and truly exists a depreciation in the 
value of money, it must, of course, enter into the price of the 

roduce of land. There are, however, some articles into which 
it enters more, and others into which it enters less. To ilustrate, 
therefore, this rise upon the produce of land, I shall speak of 
those articles only, the money price of which depends less upon 
the low value of that article than some other causes. In doing 
this, I shall confine myself to one commodity, for the sake of 
simplicity and precision ; and the reasoning that I may have occa- 
sion to employ upon this particular one, may easily be applied to 
other articles of consumption. 

Butter, and it is a considerable article of consumption, has of 
late yeats risen greatly in price, and, so far as its influence ex- 
tends, has augmented the value of grass land in Scotland. This 
rise is not owing altogether to a supposed depreciation in the 
value of money, nor indeed in any very great degree ; because 
wheat and several other articles, are not much dearer now tham 
they were half a century ago. ‘That it has risen in consequence 
of the fall of the other, there can be no doubt ; because, as money, 
in the abstract, is suppesed to have fallen in value, so must every 
commodity, of course, rise in ptice for which it is given in ex- 
change. ‘The only other possible cause for this rise in the price of 
butter, is to be found in the increased demand for it from all 
quarters, by reason of an increased wealth upon the part of the 
¢onsumers. ‘The demand. being greater than the supply, the old 
level was destroyed ; the former relation between the money price 
and the article, of course fell to the ground. With this rise in 
the price of butter, there is evidently a rise in the value of all 
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land devoted to the production of milk, and to the feeding of 
dairy cows. But further, we know, that a direct rise upon the 
price of one article of food, has the effect of indirectly raising 
all the others, though not to a like extent. The increased price 
of butter, therefore, raises directly the value of grass land ; and 
by communicating part of its rise to other kinds of land produce, 
raises that of grain, and of course all land under tillage. 

1$th Cause—‘ A depreciation in the value of money.’ Weheara 
great deal of a depreciation in the value of money; but I have 
not yet met with such an explanation of its nature as appears sa- 
tisfactory to me. In this dilemma, therefore, I must give my 
own understanding of the matter. The value of money, in re- 
spect to grain, depends upon the relative quantity of chose two 
commodities. If there be, in one year, a million of bolls of 
wheat for sale, and the same number of pounds Sterling to 
purchase that quantity, then the boll will just be worth twenty 
shillings. If, again, the quantity of the grain in the market be 
the same in another year, and the money that is set apart for 
the purchase of it has been doubled by’some means or other; 
then the boll will cost forty shillings, instead of its former price, 
twenty. In this case, the value of money will fall one half, be- 
ing the difference between twenty, the price of the boll of wheat 
in the former, and forty shillings, its price in the latter year. 
‘This is what I understand to be the simple meaning of the de- 
preciation of money value. In order perfectly to establish the 
fact, we ought to be acquainted with different particulars, which, 
I venture to assert, are imperfectly understood. In the frst 
place, we ought to know the quantity of grain in the market 
at each period; 2d, the amount of the circulating medium at 
these periods. Upon finding that, at these two periods of 
time, the quantity of grain was the same in amount, and 
the number of pounds Sterling greater in the sécond than in 
the first, we may safely conclude, that there really and truly has 
been a fall in the value of money. -Yet still money may increase 
in quantity ; but, if grain augments also in a similar ratio, there 
is, upon the foregoing principle, no depreciation in its value; 
the relative quantities are still the same. However, we all 
know, that grain is now dearer than it was formerly ; and the 
probability is, that part of this rise, though by no means the 
whole, is to bé ascribed to a fall in the value of money. I do 
not pretend to deny the fall altogether; but suré I am, it is not 
so great as generally supposed to be. The taxes which are paid 
to Government by individuals, by falling upon the land, must 
necessarily have the effect of raising its value. The oer 
0 
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ef human and 2nimal labour that has taken place in manufactures 
and agriculture, by raising the wages of the people, enables 
them to pay a higher price for the articles of consumption, and 
by that means tends to elevate the price of land, and of course 
that of grain. These, and many other causes which might’ be 
mentioned, must be permitted to have some influence upon an 
effect which ought not to be attributed wholly to a depreciation 
in the value of money. ‘To the extent, however, of this fall, ‘the 
nominal price of land will no doubt rise. . 

There are still several other causes that might be mentioned, 
as tending to produce the rise that we have seen in the value 
of land ; but they may with propriety be included, without any 
confusion of ideas, in one or other of the foregoing. I intend- 
ed to have closed this inquiry with some general remarks; but I 
find I have trespassed so much already upon your patience, that 
I must defer the execution of my original intention to a more 
favourable opportunity. I am, yours, &c. 

A Constant Reaper. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THR FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Property-Tax, &c. 
Sir, 

I Have observed, in some of the late newspapers, an account 
of the meetings and resolutions of both heritors and farmers, in 
different places of Scotland, relative to the data fixed upon by the 
Legislature for ascertaining the income of tenants, with a view 
of levying the Property-tax; and, in the March number of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, we have, at full length, the opinions and 
resolutions of the Kincardineshire farmers upon that subject, who, 
like several of your correspondents, complain bitterly of the tax, 
being, as they term it, * erroneous and unequal, partial and op- 
pressive, also unjust, imposing extreme hardships on the occu- 
piers of land,’ &c. &c. Now, as it appears clearly to me, that, 
of all the different classes of the community, the farmers are 
thase who have least cause of complaint on that score, I shall, 
without further preamble, proceed to lay before you the grounds 
upon which I have founded that opinion. It may be admitted, 
that farmers, as affected by the Property-tax, are divided- into 
two classes,—those who had entered upon, or agreed for their 
farms, prior to the Property-tax act, and those who have .taken 
their farms since that period, meaning since the passing of that 
law in 1803, imposing a per centage upon profits from. stock or 
trade. Now, when we consider that, from the great compo 
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which almost always appears amongst fgrmers whenever a farm 
comes to the market, and from which circumstance we may in- 
fer, that land always lets at its full value, affording, at best, for 
some years at the commencement of the lease, barely sufficient 
to pay the rent and necessary expense, and very often that the 
same is only expected after a lapse of several years, with a con- 
stant outlay of money, during that period, in improving the farm ; 
yet, nevertheless, as in this country every man has a right to 
make his own bargain, we may naturally conclude that land lets 
only at its fair value, the value of every article being exactly what 
it will bring in a publie market. 

I am perfectly aware, that, at first sight, it may appear cx- 
tremely hard for a farmer to be told, who has taken his land un- 
der the above circumstances, that, whatever rent he may have 
agreed to pay his landlord, the one half of that sum is his 
real income, and upon which he must pay the Property-tax ac- 
cordingly ; and if matters, in every respect, had been the same 
2s when he entered upon, or agreed for his lease, so it would; 
but if, before perhaps one farmer in fifty had paid a shilling of 
Property-tax, the Legislature of the country thought proper to 
pass an act of Parliament, which had for its avowed purpose the 
raising the price of grain, and if such act of Parliament was 
competent for the object in view, that surely made a most mate- 
tial alteration in the situation of the farmer. And as for your- 
self, Mr Conductor, I think I recollect, in your very judicious 
observations upon the Corn laws, you gave it 2s your opinion, 
that all that seemed necessary, on the part of Government, was, 
simply, proper regulations, prohibiting the importation of fo- 
reign grain at or under certain rates, so that the British farmer 
might not be undersold in his own market ; and I think you have 
also stated, more than once, that, in an average of years, this 
country or island is not able to grow ¢rain sufficient for the sup- 

tof its present population. Now, if this latter observation 

correct, which, by the by, seems to be generally admitted as 
a fact, and if the alteration made in 1604, in our Corn laws, went 
the length of adding one fourth, or thereabouts, to the prices 
at which foreign corn could be imported into this country, 
would net this have a direct tendency to add one fourth more v2 
lue to all the disposeable part of farm produce? And that such 
really has been the case, appears pretty evident from the astonish- 
eeeepentevines oe the value of land within the 
last three years. From what has been said, I think it will 
perfectly clear, that farmers who have held their leases previous 
to 1808, have net the most distant cause of complaint; for, if 
they did mot foresee the Property-tax bill, they hac as little right 
te 
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to expect the important alteration that has taken place in the Corn 
laws. 

As for those farmers who have taken land since 1803, I can- 
not for my life see upon what ground they rest their objections 
to the present mode of raising the Property-tax ; for surely it 
must appear evident to fr one, whose eyes are not complete- 
ly blinded by the most selfish partiality, that (as has been repeat- 
edly noticed in your Magazine) the Property-tax, as levied upom 
farmers, must u/timately fall as a land-tax ; which implies that far- 
mers, when offering for land, will invariably keep in view, that 
the Property-tax exigible from them will be in exact proportion to 
the sum offered; and, as they know to a certainty that the tax 
will be rigorously exacted, without favour or deduction, will 
shape their offers accordingly : of course, such offers will, with 
every prudent man, be just so much less to the landlord as 
the amount of the tax to be paid to Government. Now, that 
men, under such circumstances, should come forward and ex- 
claim against the mode of raising the tax, as unfair, oppressive, 
&c. &c. appears to me most extraordinary. ‘That many indivi- 
duals find it a hard matter to meet both their landlord and tax- 
gatherer, I make no doubt. But, who have these gentlemen to 
blame ? Was it not their own deed that brought them into their 
present situation ? for, certainly, no one will impute to Govern- 
ment the bringing of men from the four winds of heaven—from 
the mash-tub and the sugar-hogshead—from driving the needle, 
the shuttle, and the quill, and setting them down in the pure air 
of the country as Scotch farmers. And certain I am, that had 
the competition for farms not been greatly increased by people of 
the above and similar descriptions, there would not have been at 
this day so much just cause of complaint among such a respect- 
able class of men as the Scotch farmers, of the high rent of 
land. - 

That the Property-tax has not yet had the dismal effects up- 
on agriculture supposed by some men, is what I think pretty evi- 
dent, from the most extraordinary rise that has taken place upon 
the value of land within the last tour years, as before mentioned ; 
and nied a rapidly increasing rent-roll must, even to an Ayr- 
shire or Caithness county squire, indicate a flourishing agricul- 


ture, Why, then, all that seeming anxiety for the good of the 
tenantry, so pompously displayed in the columns of our news- 
Papers? Let gentlemen only perform what a clear judgment 
and liberal sentiments would readily point out to them, as the 
best means of ameliorating the condition of their tenantry, 
and increasing their own revenues: let thenr grant leases of 
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sufficient duration, and upon such liberal terms, that, while the 
secure, in the most ample manner, the interest of the landlord, 
they may also be sufficient to enable the tenant to an ample 
recompense for what improvements and ameliorations he may have 
made upon the farm ; and, in case of death or other accident, 
which prevents him from personally enjoying the fruit of his in- 
dustry, instead of fettering the tenant, by absurd clauses, from 
disposing of his right in the lease in what manner he may judge 
most advantageous for himself or family, allow him, like a mer- 
chant who disposes of his goods in a warehouse, (to whom, by 
the by, these patriotic souls, our country gentlemen, would have 
no objections to have him assimilated in the case of the Property- 
tax); allow the tenant, I say, like the merchant, to dispose of 
his property in the way he thinks most advantageous for his 
own interest; for, surely, when a farmer’s stock is fairly invest- 
ed in a farm, it is the same to him as that of a merchant when 
brought within the walls of a warehouse. How ridiculous would 
it appear, was the proprietor of that warehouse to pretend to dic- 
tate to him in what manner he should dispose of his goods so 
concentrated ? The days of feudalism are past; the relation of 
landlord and tenant are very different since these days; but still 
the clause in the lease, which had its origin at that early period, 
secluding assignees and subtenants, is retained with all the obdu- 
racy of feudal ignorance. Let the tenant be accommodated with 
house and offices suitable to the farm; let him have the farm en- 
closed and drained, as circumstances require, with every perma- 
nent improvement that may seem necessary ;—then, by only ap- 
plying his capital exclusively to the cultivation and manuring of 
the farm, will he be enabled to send more grain to market; of 
course to pay a higher rent, live better himself, and in the most 
effectual manner further the wealth and prosperity of the country 
at large. 

I cannot help noticing, in this place, a practice in general use 
among landlords of this country, when they have a farm to - 
let, of advertising to take in offers for the same between and a 
certain period,—offers to be concealed if desired,—a practice, in 
my opinion, often extremely prejudicial to the farmer. Indeed, 

"the practice carries upon the face of it the most evident marks of 
having sprung from a mind completely embued with the most 
selfish greediness and low cunning, natural only to the very re- 
fuse of mankind. I am far from thinking that every gentleman 
who advertises his land to be let by the above method, would 
stoop to the paltry measure adopted by some men, for the put- 
pose of screwing 2 few pounds from the pockets of an anxious 
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candidate ; but those who are at all acquainted with the present 
mode of letting land are sensible, (and many of your readers, 
to their cost, know the truth of what I samibal that when 
once a written offer is given in,—what by some landlords them- 
selves, or their factors, their grieves, their cooks and their valets, 
the most unwarrantable use is often made of the same,—what 
with showing the offer, with the name concealed, to one person,~~ 
what by some of the vermin employed about the great man’s 
house pretending to another person, that, by accident, he saw an 
offer of so much from such a one, or overheard the coversation 
at table, standing behind his master’s chair, that such a sum was 
offered ;—nay, what is worse than all, by managing matters in a 
way similar to what is stated above, instances are not wanting, 

where an individual has been brought to make a considerable ad- 

vance upon own his offer, at the time he was the highest offerer 

himself. It would certainly show much more candour in landed 

gentlemen, were they (throwing aside the opportunity of taking 

advantage of such mean nr to come frankly forward, 

and say to the man they could wish to accept of as a tenant,—such 

a sum is the value I put upon my farm, if you choose to take it ; 

if not, I expose it to public roup ;—a method of letting land, by 

the by, recent observation may point out to the landlords, as well 

calculated to bring the full value of the premises exposed. 

Little accustomed to lay my sentiments before the public, I am 
perfectly aware of the inaccuracy of my writing ; but if the sen- 
timents expressed are thought worthy of a place, they are perfect- 
ly at your service; and as some of the topics upon which this 
paper touches, engross at present a share of the public attention, 
an early insertion, on that account, would be desirable. I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. 


. ScruTarTor. 





REMARKS BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


Our sentiments concerning the Property-tax, as it affects the 
farming interest of Scotland, being already well known, it is un- 
necessary to repeat them at this time. Before remarking upon the 
foregoing paper, we frankly admit, that the author has presented 
an ingenious defence of that unpopular tax, (unpopular, because 
it falls heavier upon the tenantry than upon other classes); and 
we acknowledge, that his arguments would be weighty, were 
they grounded upon a solid foundation. A‘few observations will 
explain our meaning. % 

In the first place, as the wa Property-tax act was passed 
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five years ago, it is pretty plain, that three fourths of the farms 
entered to before 1803 have already been valued; consequently, 
that the great body of the tenantry of Scotland are rated at rack- 
rent, when the Property-tax upon their farms comes to be ascer- 
tained. In considering the subject, the points at issue are these,— 
Whether the gains or profits of farming can be reckoned equal to 
one half of rackrent; and whether the tax upon farms, entered 
to since 1803, is paid by the tenant or landlord. 

With regard to the first point, the wildest calculator in rural or 
political economy, has not hitherto ventured to estimate the pro- 
tits of farming at more than one third of rackrent ; and, perhaps, 
were these profits restricted to one fourth of that rent, a great er- 
ror would not be committed. But, though this point is of much 
importance to those who entered to possession before 1808, whe- 
ther valued or not, it appears to our author as of no consequence 
to tenants who have taken land since that period; because, in 
framing their offers, the amount of the tax would be held in view. 
In short, when attempting to defend one part of the act, our au- 
thor accuses it of enacting the grossest injustice in another. Ac- 
cording to his principles, 15 per cent. is levied from proprietors of 
land, when no more than 10 per cent. can possibly be levied from 
the monied, manufacturing, and commercial classes ! 

But our author comforts the holders of old leases by remarking, 
that if they did not know of the Property-tax when they entered 
to possession, so neither did they know of the act which after- 
wards was passed for raising the rates at which corn could be im- 
rorted from foreign countries duty free, and that the hardships of 
the one measure are amply compensated by the benefits of the 
other. Now, it strikes us, that the advance of importation rates 
was occasioned by the increased value of labour and permanent 
public burdens, since the former act for regulating importation 
was passed ; at least these were the arguments used in Parliament 
by the supporters of the bill. We are perfectly satisfied, that 
Britain, in ordinary seasons, does not produce corn in a sufficient 
quantity to supply the consumption of its inhabitants ; therefore 
entertain not the slightest doubt concerning the advantages fur- 
nished to agricuiturists by the act passed in 1804, for raising im- 
portation prices. But raising these rates did not mend the con- 
dition of agriculturists more than existing circumstances required. 
In fact, when the money value of every article of outlay upon 
farms is considered, it will be found, that the importation prices 
fixed by that act are much lower than those settled at the Revo- 
lution, when the corn laws were first reduced into a regular 
system. 

But, were we to grant every thing which our author has stated 
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on this point, how will he support the propriety of the rules by 
which the property-tax is assessed, when the act is applied to a 
class of tenants who perhaps possess one half of the kingdom ? 
We here allude to the tenants of grass land, who most certainly 
were not benefited by the advance made upon the rate of importa- 
tion prices. It is needless to push this argument further, for it 
is unanswerable. Neither need we urge, that none of our au- 
thor’s arguments apply to a single tenant whose farm has been 
valued by the commissioners appointed under the Property-act. 
Such valuations were made upon rackrent principles, or accord- 
ing to the supposed worth of land at the time; therefore a te- 
nant so cifcumstanced was, so far as related to the tax, exactly 
in the same situation as if he had taken a new lease from his 
landlord. If the author reflects upon these things, he will find, 
even allowing his leading argument to be correct, (which, we 
contend, it is not), that the act passed for raising the rates at 
which corn could be imported from foreign countries duty free, 
bears little, if at all, upon the subject he was investigating. If 
there is any connexion, it can only extend to a few corn an 
taken before 1808, which have not been valued ; but the number 
of these is too trifling to influence the merits of the general que- 
stion. 

With regard to the second point, viz. Whether the Property- 
tax upon farms entered to since 180% is paid by the tenant or land- 
lord; it may be remarked, that the tax being a war one, and not ex- 
pected to last for many years, competitors have seldom viewed it as 
aburden which ought to influence them when valuing land for a lease 
of nineteen or twenty-one years endurance. Should the tax become 
permanent, or even should it be continued for any considerable 
length of time, there can be no doubt that, like the old land-tax, it 
must at last fall upon proprietors. This doctrine we have repeated- 
ly inculcated, and it is consistent with the common sense of man- 
kind. Hitherto the tax has operated upon the tenantry, because it 
was considered as a temporary burden. In fact, we do not believe 
that a single offer for land has been limited or lessened because 
the tax was in existence. The tax is a fair one if confined to 
gains and profits ; but it deserves a different character when levi- 
ed according to a false, unequal, and impolitical criterion. ‘The 
criterion is false, because the profits of a farm set at rackrent 
cannot possibly amount to one half of that rent. It is unequal, 
because it assumes, as a principle, that every farm is set upon the 
same terms ; and it is impolitical, because capital, which ought 
to be employed in the improvement of the ground, is thereby ex- 
tracted from the tenant at his entry, when he seldom has either 
gains or profits. Whatever force is attached to these objections, 
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we must repeat, that if the tax is suffered to remain for a few 
years longer, it will necessarily be transferred from the shoulders 
of the tenants to those of their landlords. 

But our author forgets that the tax has been two times increas- 
ed since 1803; and “ does not attend that, though every one of 
his arguments may be correct when applied to the original assess- 
ment, none of them are applicable, or can be conclusive, when 
the present scale of assessment is judged upon. In 1803, the 
tax was fixed at 5 per cent. upon what was called income, or 9 
per cent. upon rental. Now, let us suppose that a prudent te- 
nant, who offered for land in 1808, actually deducted 24 per cent. 
from the estimated value when he made his offer, and that the 
landlord was pleased to accept of his offer with that deduction, what 
ate we to say with respect to the additional 14 per cent. imposed 
in 1805, and the still greater addition of 1806, whereby the origi- 
nal tax was doubled ? Surely it must be allowed, that tenants “a 
entered into lease in 1803 and 1804, pay 5 per cent. upon sup- 
posed gains and profits, or 25 per cent. upon rental, above what 
they had then any cause to expect ; and that those who entered 
in 1805 are also increased $4 per cent. in the one case, and 1} 

r cent. in the other. If our author can make out the contrary, 
we will cheerfully give up the cause; but, unless he can do this 
in a satisfactory manner, we must insist that he has totally failed 
to prove, ‘ that, of all the different classes of the community, the far- 
mers are those who have the least cause of camplaint on the score of the 
property-tax.’ 

In the second place, as 15 per cent. is undoubtedly assessed up- 
on land, the next question that occurs is, Who pays that assess- 
ment? The act says, that the proprietors are to pay 10 per cent., 
and the tenants the remainder. Our author, however, maintains, 
that the farmer who has taken land since 1803, is altogether free, 
and, of course, that the proprietor pays 5 per eent. more than his 
just and legal share. If this be the case, he need not be surprised 
that the heritors of several counties are somewhat alarmed ; be- 
cause it is plain, instead of giving one tenth of their incomes to 
government, they are in reality giving something more than one 
seventh, when the monied interest cannot possibly be compelled 
to pay above one tenth, and the manufacturing and commercial 
interest hardly any more than what they please. We apprehend 
that our author has got into a labyrinth out of which he is not to 
be easily extricated. He must either allow that farmers pay 5 
per cent, upon rents, as their share of property-tax, or admit that 
proprietors pay 15 per cent., while no other class of the com- 
munity can possibly be obliged, under the present act, to pay 
more than 10 percent, He may choose the alternative; but ys 
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ther he allows or admits, the errors of the Property-act must be 
equally evident to any person who considers the subject in the 
slightest manner. 

, 3 the third place, let the Property-tax, as it affects land, be 
considered in any view that its supporters please, it is demon- 
strable that injustice is committed some way or other. If the 
tax is wholly paid by the landlord, then there can be no question 
concerning the injustice done him. ‘The ground we have always 
occupied, when discussing the Property-act, is, that tenants suf- 
fered by it in the first instance, but that ultimately proprietors 
would have to bear the burden. Had the tenant’s tax, however, 
been calculated upon gains and profits, this could not have hap- 
pened. Had the proprietor been rated according to the rents 
which he received, after deducting certain public burdens ; and 
had the tenant been considered as a manufacturer upon the pro- 
prietor’s estate, with whom no other connexion subsisted than 
what arose from paying a certain sum in lieu of ground rent by 
that manufacturer, then every difficulty would have been obviat- 
ed. The tax upon each would have been levied according to 
their respective incomes; upon the proprietor, according to 
the amount of the rents paid him, and upon the tenant, i. ¢. 
manufacturer, according to the extent of his gains and pro- 
fits. In this way, no reasonable cause of complaint would have 
remained, because none could be assessed, unless income was ac- 
tually received and in their possession. 

We cordially agree with the other remarks made by our cor- 
respondent. Indeed they are quite in unison with the sentiments 
we had lately occasion to offer, when noticing the communication 
of * A Constant Reader,’ though our correspondent could not 
at that time have had an opportunity of examining them. N. 





JO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Subftance called Nofiick. 


Sir, D—g—r, Dumfries-fbire, 30th Fune 1308. 

1 beg leave to prefent to the curious, through your ufeful pub- 
lication, the following communication relative to noftick. 

Of this jelly-like fubftance, found in the fields after rain, much 
has been faid and written both in ancjent and modern times. It 
has pafled under various names, as ftar-fhot, witches’ butter, flo{- 
eris, &c. The alchemifts aileged it afforded a menftruum for 
gold, and contained other wonderful qualities. 

Parcellus has ranked it with manna, and thought it dropped 
from heaven. In later times, it has been Pte a vegetable 
Z4 production. 
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produdtion. Dr Merret calls it Lichen humiditate intumefcens ; Dr 
Haller, Lichen gelatinofus, plicatus undulatus ; and fome botanitts, 
as Dr Morifon and Micheli, call it a Fungus, and defcribe the 
feeds of it. Even the great Linnzus confiders it a3 a vegetable, 
and calls it, in one edition, By/Jus gelatenofa fugax terrefiris ; in 
another, Tremilla plicata undulata. 

Lately, it has been confidered as the fubftance of a frog, re- 
duced to this ftate by pafling through the body of fome bird, as a 
heron; and the proofs were, that fome obfervers had noticed the 
feet, legs, &c. of a frog, along with the jelly, undiffolved, fome- 
times blanched. 

Accident, with flender obfervation, will fometimes unfold, where 
keen penetration has failed. 

On the 4th June laft, after confiderable rains, I found this fub- 
ftance full of black fpots ; on turning it over, I noticed the full 
fkeleton of a frog, that is, the fkin and bones; the fkin of the 
natural cclour, the flefh moftly diflolved or corrupted from the 
bones, and the internal parts gone. * 

People in the country are generally acquainted with the {pawn 
of frogs, as it appears in little pools of ftanding water, and alfo 
with its appearance in a dried ftate, after extreme dry weather 
has evaporated all the water in the pool. 

Upon comparing thefe, I am fatisfied that this noftick is neither 
morc nor lefs than this frog fpawn in a premature ftate, and thefe 
black fpots the feed of the tadpoles. 

This may be produced by a bird fwallowing a frog, in certain 
circumftances, whofe ftothach is in general equal to the digeftion 
of the whole carcafe ; but perhaps the fpawn is indigeftible, and 
of courfe voided. This fpawn, when dropped on dry ground, 
paffes unnoticed ; but if much rain fucceeds, that {wells it greatly, 
leaving it fimilar to what it would have been in the pool in 4 
more ripened ftate, according to the ordinary courfe of nature. 

A mode of proving all this might be eafily fuggefted ; but the 
experiments would bear affinity to thofe of the elegant, but cruel 
Italian R-d-. 

By inferting this with your firft convenience, you will much 
oblige, Sir, your obedient fervant, J. G. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Tros, Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine habetur. 


Sir, 
Wuen a learned Judge deigns to stoop from the sublimity of 
the Bench to the bathos of the barn, plain men expect, at least, 


sound, 
* I incline to think this frog met its death by accident ; it was 


found on a private road, where carts had been passing both early in 
mornings and late at night. J. Ge 
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sound, rational information, and a fair statement of facts. In 
Vol. V. Part I. page 97, of Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture, a learned Baron of the Exehequer says, * 4 six horse 
© power thrashing-mill will thrash easily, from six to eight quarters 
‘ of wheat in the hour; but the horses must walk four miles in the 
* hour, to give sufficient velocity and impetus to do the work weil.” 
It is denied that this quantity of wheat, viz. seven quarters, is 
thrashed in the course of real business, in the time specified ; 
and an appeal is here made to practical men to say, whether the 
average of a day’s, or half a day’s work, is not nearer $4 than 
7 quarters in the hour, with six horses. Does the Honourable 
Baron really think that horses can ‘ easily’ walk four miles in the 
hour in a thrashing machine, admitting one were calculated for that 
rate of pace? It is humbly apprehended they cannot walk at that 
rate, without great distress, for even one hour, far Jess for four 
hours, the usual duration of a yoking or journey. But thrashing 
machines are, or should be calculated so, that the horse’s rate 
does not exceed two miles in the hour. If, therefore, they are 
driven at the rate of four, it is evident to plain men, whatever it 
may be to a Baron of the Exchequer, that neither horses, nor be 
machinery, can endure such treatment. ‘The former must soon 
sink under the fatigue, and the latter fly, or be torn to pieces, by , 
the centrifugal force, generated by a velocity of the switchers of 
six thousand feet per minute, 720 feet more than a mile per mi- 
nute. If the learned Baron understands the business of the Ex- 
chequer Court no better than that of his corn-barn, and has no 
more mercy on delinquents against the revenue than on his poor 
horses, it is high time he was invalided. As Mr Meikle lives 
not a hundred miles from his country seat, he would then have 

time to attend his school, and learn to descant on thrashing ma- 
chines with more truth and consistency. For, let him recollect, 
though there may be quibbling in law, there is none in science. 

© Te,’ Baro, 
© Discipulorum inter jubeo plorare Cathedras.’ 
PHILALETHES. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


[The late Session of Parliament is, by many people, considered 
to have been one of the busiest which has occurred for several ; 
years ; and, in like manner, the Session of the Board of Agri- 
culture, which concluded on the 7th of June last, must be re- 
garded as an active and interesting one. ‘The different measures 
which occupied the attention of the Honourable Board, are so 
distinctly specified in the following Address, that we think it 
unnecessary to say more, than merely calling the attention of our 
readers to what is stated by the worthy and patriotic President. ] 


Address 
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Address to the Board of Agriculture, by Six Joun Sincrarr, Ba- 
ronet, the President, at the Conclusion of the Session, on the 7th 
of Fune, 1808. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In conformity to the usual practice, at the termination of the 
meetings of the Board for the year, I now beg leave to submit 
to your consideration, a short detail, of the various particulars 
which have principally occupied our attention, during the session 
about to terminate, and which it is impossible to reflect on for a 
moment, without a deep conviction of the many public advan- 
tages which must necessarily be derived from this Institution. 

I. Machinery.—There is no object to which the Board can di- 
rect its attention, of more importance, than to improve the ma- 
chinery employed in agriculture. In many cases, by such im- 
provements, the same quantity of work can be better executed, 
or can be performed by fewer horses, and consequently at a 
cheaper rate. By such means, therefore, the increasing price of 
human labour, and, as a necessary consequence, a higher price 
for human food, can best be counteracted. The improvements 
in machines transmitted to the Board, within these few months 
past, are numerous and important. Among these are to be enu- 
merated, 1. Mr Andrews’s Expanding Axletree, by which the 
breadth of various descriptions of carriages employed in husban- 
dry, may be altered at pleasure ; also a waggon invented by the 
same mechanic, so well constructed, that it can turn in almost 
any situation, and can be drawn in any direction; consequently, 
is peculiarly well calculated for narrow lanes, for drawing timber 
out of forests, and would probably be of singular utility in an- 
other department, namely, in conveying artillery. 2. An Auger, 
said to have been invented in North America, on an ingenious 
principle, which clears itself, and which will probably be found 
applicable to Mr Elkington’s mode of draining, and other agri- 
cultural purposes. %. Garnet’s Patent System, made at Bristol, 
by which the friction in churns, and other agricultural instru- 
ments, is greatly reduced.* 4, 4d Gorse Mill, used on the late 
Lord Penrhyn’s estate in Wales, by which furze is bruised in such 
a manner, that horses and cows can eat it with pleasure ; and 
with such a machine, where furze can be had from waste grounds, 
it must be a valuable resource for cattle, more especially im times 
of scarcity. 5. An Improved Thrashing-M:il, invented by Mr 
Moodie, an ingenious mechanic near Edinburgh, at a price which 
will not exceed 60/., which is uncommonly strong, will require 
but little repair, takes up but little space, and by means of which, 

. two 





* Achurn thus improved, may be feen at the Board of Agriculture, 
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two horses will thrash a considerable quantity of any species of 
grain, without working harder than if they were at plough. * 
And, 6. A Swing-Plough, made on the principles recommended 
by Mr Jefferson of America, by the late Mr Macdougall, whose 
merits, in the department of Agricultural Mechanism, are so uni- 
versally acknowledged, and which bids fair to bring that valuable 
instrument of husbandry to all the perfection of which it is ca- 
pable. + 

II. Domestic Productions.—The political situation of Europe at 
this time, the convulsed state of its commercial relations, and the 
general combination of the Continent against these kingdoms, 
must necessarily be productive of circumstances, in some respect 
unfavourable to the agriculture, and in other respects to the com- 
merce, of the country. Among the agricultural productions 
which the war has tended to depreciate, that of long wool is one 
of the most important, and the fall in its price has been consi- 
derable. An ingenious farmer (Mr Whitworth, near Doncaster) 
was thence led to try, how far such wool might not be made ap- 
plicable to the making of sacking, of ropes, and a variety of other 
articles, and the plan is likely to be successful; in particular, 
there is reason to believe, that wool will be found peculiarly well 
adapted to be employed in making cots or hammocks for our sea- 
men, not being so liable to take fire. Tents made of wool, also, 
must be better calculated for resisting wet, than when canvas is 
used for that purpose. By these means, a double object may be 
obtained ; that of increasing the value of our own productions, 
and of Sanaa the consumption of articles imported from 
a country now unfortunately at variance with us. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that in consequence of an 
application from the Commissioners of Naval Revision, the at- 
tention of the Board has been particularly directed to the culti- 
vation of hemp. Every information upon that subject, which the 
records of the Board could furnish, has been given to that useful 
institution ; and with a view that the growth of hemp might not 
interfere with the production of human food at home, and that 
its cultivation might be promoted in our colonies abroad, pre- 

miums 


* This thrafhing-mill is to be feen at Mr Collinge’s manufatory, 
Bridge Row, Lambeth. 

+ Under this general head may be mentioned, the whalebone fieves, 
and nets for confining fheep, invented by Mr Bowman, which are evi- 
dently much more durable, and in other refpects greatly preferable to 
any article of the fame fort now in ufe. It is certainly defirable, alfo, 
by increafing the confumption of whalebone, to promote our fifheries, 
which, like other branches of domeftic indultry, cannot be too much 
¢ucouraged, 
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miums have been offered to the perfon who fhall cultivate the 
greateft number of acres (not lefs than four) with hemp, on 
drained peat bog, and to thofe who fhall report to the Board the 
beft means of promoting the cultivation of that article in our A- 
merican colonies. 

Ill. Potatoes—This moft valuable article cannot be too much 
recommended as an excellent fource of human fuftenance. There 
were two obftacles to its extenfive cultivation; 1. the difeafe call- 
ed the curl, to which it is frequently liable ; and, 2. the fuppofed 
difficulty of preferving the root beyond one feafon. Under the 
aufpices of the Board of Agriculture, both thefe obje€tions to the 
extenfive culture of potatoes are likely to be removed. In regard 
to the curl, it would appear, from the experiments of Mr Crozer 
of Alnwick in Northumberland, that it can be effe€tually prevent- 
ed by fowing the potatoes intended for feed /ater, and taking them 
up earlier, than when intended for food. Several bufhels of po- 
tatoes, treated in this manner, have been purchafed by the Board, 
and diftributed in the neighbourhood of London, fo as to give the 
experiment a fair trial. In regard to preferving potatoes beyond 
one feafon, it is afcertained by the experiments of Mr Boys of 
Belfhanger in Kent, that by cutting them in thin flices, and 
drying them in a hop, or other kiln, * they may be kept for years, 
even at fea, either in thofe flices or ground into meal. By thefe 
means no part of the potatoe is loft, the folid matter is all retain- 
ed, the moifture only being evaporated, and the meal may be con- 
fumed in various modes as human fuftenance. It may be proper 
alfo to obferve, that by cutting the blofioms of the potatoes, the 
roots are greatly improved, and the quantity of the produce confi- 
derably augmented. + 

IV. Foreign Produétions.—The prefent circumftances of this 
country, and of the reft of the world, render it extremely difficult 
to import any articles of foreign growth to be cultivated here. 
The Board, however, has not been inattentive to fo great a fource 
of improvement. Underftanding that a fpecies of barley had been 
brought by an ingenious traveller from Greece, which was ex- 
tremely productive, and peculiarly calculated for feeding hortes, 


(by 





* In hot climates they might be dried in the sun. Potatoes thus 
dried, may answer for feeding stock, instead of oats or beans. 

+ This useful practice, of cutting off the blossoms of the potatoe, 
has only been recently discovered in the west of Scotland. It can 
be done by boys and girls, at no great expense. The nourishment 
that would otherwise go to the a is thus transferred to the root. 
It is to be hoped that many will try the experiment, in the course 
of this season, and will report the result to the Board. 
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(by which, if found to anfwer, the importation of many thoufand 
quarters of oats would be rendered unnecefiary), means have been 
taken to try that article, even in the remote parts of the kingdom, 
asthe grain feems to refemble the bear or big now produced 
there. Application has alfo been made to Colonel Williamfon, 
whofe long refidence in America has given him a thorough know- 
ledge of the productions of that part of the world, to exert his in- 
fluence to procure feveral articles likely to be of ufe here, in par- 
ticular the feeds of the pitch-pine and of the {wamp-pine, which 
he has promifed to procure, and which will probably be found 
valuable acquifitions. 

V. Roads.—The inquiries which have been carried on in Par- 
liament, on the recommendation of the Board of Agricultuye, re- 
garding roads, wheel-carriages, and all the variety of particulars 
therewith connected, are likely to prove in the higheft degree ad- 
vantageous to the country. A committee for Erte thofe 
important inquiries was appointed in the courfe of the prefent 
fefon, by whom two reports have been already prefented, which 
are now in the prefs, and a third is preparing. ‘The effec of 
thefe inquiries muft be of infinite confequence, if zealoufly acted 
upon; and if any thing effe€tual is done, it muft, in a great mea- 
fure, be attributed to the exertions of the Board of Agriculture. 
If carriages were properly conflructed, fewer horfes would be ne- 
ceflary to convey the fame quantity of goods; and if the roads 
were formed on better principles, the carriages would laft longer, 
the horfes would be lefs injured, the roads themfelves would re- 
quire lefs repair, and, from the various expenfes which would 
thus be faved, there is every reafon to believe that the nation 
would be enriched, or rather its annual expenditure would be di- 
minifhed, on the fmalleft computation, to the amount of from five 
to fix millions per annum. Such are the advantages refulting from 
an attention to objects connected with internal improvement. It 
is by fuch meafures alone that a nation can become permanently 
great, and truly happy. By them its ftrength, and the felicity of 
its people, may be hourly increafed ; whilft foreign conquetts are, 
too often, the fatal fources of boundlefs expenfe, and of domeftic 
debility. 

Vi. The Colonies.—The Board of Agriculture has always been 
moft anxious to promote the profperity of the colonies, and other 
diftant appendages of the empire, wherever it was confiltent with 
the paramount interefts of the mother country. With that view, 
the feeds of Lucern and Guinea-grafs were fent to the Eaft Indies, 
where they have been productive of the moft important confe- 
quences. The culture of potatoes, alfo, was firft extended in the 
Eaft, under the aufpices of this Board. To promote the advan- 
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tage of the Welt India colonies, feveral feeds were procured in 
the Eaft, and fent to the Weft Indies, where they are likely to 
produce much benefit. ‘There being every reafon alfo to hope 
that fugar might be advantageoufly employed in feeding live ftock, 
premiums have been offered by the Board for afcertaining the va- 
lue and effect of fugar applied for that purpofe, and for difcover. 
ing any admixture that will prevent fugar, intended to be applied 
in feeding flock, from being fraudulently employed for common 
purpofes. 

VII. Catt/e.—It is of infinite importance to afcertain the feed. 
ing qualities of the different breeds of cattle, refpeQing which no 
accurate comparative experiments have hitherto been made. The 
expenfe would be fo confiderable, that it could not be undertaken 
by the limited funds which the Board are poffeffed of ; but the 
objeé& was fo material, that the Board refolved to offer a premium 
of 1co guineas to promote fo important an experiment; and vari- 
ous lefler fums have been voted for the fame obje&, by feveral 
public aia agricultural focieties, who are anxious to promote 
any ufeful object which the Board has refolved to re For- 
tunately, alfo, a very refpectable member of this Board oe Cur- 
wen, member for Carlifle) has declared his intentions of becom- 
ing a candidate for the ae in queftion. Of his impartiality, 
judgment, and zeal in the caufe, there can be but one opinion. 

VIL. Miscellaneous Articles—It is difficult to enumerate the 
variety of other objects, to which the attention of the Board has 
been directed, in the course of the present session. Experiments 
are trying, from plants transmitted by Lord Redesdale, with the 
Fiorin grass of Ireland, so strongly recommended in a valuable 
essay, communicated by Dr Richardson. An intelligent practi- 
cal paper on the use of gypsum, as a manure, has been inserted 
in the volume of communications, with a view of laying a found- 
ation for ascertaining the advantage of using it in this country, 
and the soils and situations to which it is applicable. In the same 
volume will be found, the plan of a house, calculated for the re- 
sidence of a country gentleman of moderate fortune, in which e- 
conomy and convenience are equally consulted. Measures have 
been taken, to recommend a mode of recovering corn damaged 
by bilge water, which cannot be effectually cured by any practice 
formerly known, and by means of which, it is supposed that con- 
siderable quantities of grain may be rendered fit for use, which 
otherwise must have been thrown away. Various premiums have 
been given for irrigation, embankments, and other useful im- 
provements, in different parts of the kingdom. An important fact 
has also been ascertained, regarding the feeding of horses with 
tares, and which is applicable to green food in gencral. It , 

we 
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well known, that where the ground is tired of clover, * tares are 
the best substitute : indeed, in the opinion of Mr Arthur Young, 
they are as useful as clover for feeding stock, and may be advan- 
tageously succeeded by a crop of wheat, if the ground is merely 
scarified after the tares, and not ploughed, which would make it 
too loose for that crop. It has been objected to tares, that they 
would not answer if horses were very hard worked, or employed 
in posting. Mr Wood, of Ingatestone in Essex, however, has, 
for many years, soiled all his post horses upon tares, with no o- 
ther precaution than that of keeping them from water. This fur- 
nishes a most valuable hint to owners of post horses, when hay 
is scarce or dear; and it points qut the advantage of giving lit- 

tle water with green food of any description. + 
IX. Lectures.—In the course of this session, several lectures 
on most interesting subjects have been delivered to the mem- 
bers of the Board, which must be too fresh in the memory of 
the gentlemen here present, to render it necessary for me to 
dwell upon them. It may be proper, however, to observe, that 
these lectures are not intended solely for the members of the 
Board ; but that, as soon as they are matured, they are to be 
printed for the information of the public, and the attention of 
those intelligent gentlemen, by whom they were delivered, di- 
rected to other objects. As little time as possible, I hope, will 
be lost in printing these valuable productions ; for the curiosity 
of 


* From a philosophical chemist, however great his talents, we 
cannot reasonably expect the practical application of his own hints ; 
but Mr Davy, in a late lecture, made an observation which may 
prove of great importance. It is well known, that in those districts 
where clover has been long cultivated, that crop is almost sure to 
fail, if repeated in every course of four or five years; and this failure 
has had bad effects on the productiveness of the wheat crops. The 
tarmers have, in such cases, been obliged to sow it no oftener than 
once in two courses. Mr Davy has found so much gypsum in the 
ashes of clover, that he conjectures the failure of the plant may be 
caused by the gypsum being exhausted: to replenish the soil with 
so cheap a manure, would be a most easy cure; and the experiment 
deserves a trial by every practical husbandman, who has had experi- 
ence of any failing crops of this plant. 

+t Mr Wood, who is remarkably attentive to the management of 
his horses, has observed, that when any horse has a wound, the only 
chance of a cure, if it be a bad one, is keeping him from water. He 
had some cases so bad, that cures were despaired of ; but by an ab- 
solute prohibition of water, till the wounds run good matter, he has 
effected several surprising cures. May not this furnish a hint appli- 
cable to other cases ? 
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of the pubiic will naturally be strongly excited to read the senti- 
ments of Mr Young on tillage and farm yards, and of Mr Wal- 
ker on the construction of implements of husbandry ; and to 
know how the splendid discoveries of a Davy can be applied to 
agriculture. 

X. County Reports.—The idea of ascertaining the agricultural 
state of every district in the kingdom, and of printing each sur- 
vey, according to one uniform model, is the greatest undertak- 
ing ever attempted by any institution; and, though carried on 
with funds extremely inadequate to such an attempt, yet it is at 
last in a fair way of being happily accomplished. All the counties 
in England will be completed in the course of this year. Seve- 
ral will remain to be done in Scotland, for the execution of which 
fit persons can be procured, as soon as adequate funds are ob- 
tained for that purpofe. In the courfe of this year, five reports 
have been already printed, and eight tranfimitted to the Board in a 
ftate ready for publication; fo that the progrefs has been confider- 
able, and the termination of this moft important undertaking, by 
which fo large a proportion of the funds of the Board has hitherto 
been abforbed, is probably at no great diftance. 

The advantages to be derived from thefe reports, are univerfally 
recognized in foreign countries ; for the fame plan has been al- 
ready adopted in France and Ruffia, and will probably be imitated 
in every other civilized country. A letter has lately been received 
from a celebrated agriculturift in France, in which he {tates his 
opinion, * that fuch a meafure is the moft ufeful that can be un- 
* dertaken, for bringing, in a fhort fpace of time, agriculture to a 
‘ high degree of perfe€tion.’* Indeed the information furnifhed 
by the various reports and communications publithed by the Board, 
far exceeds what is generally apprehended. Dr Coventry, Pro- 
feffor of Agriculture in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, who, from 
his fituation, is led to examine every work connected with the 
fubje&s on which he leCtures, has recently declared, * that in 
‘ thefe late reports and publications, there is detailed more ufeful 
* and diftinét information, on various branches of agriculture, and 
© on rural concerns in general, than was in print before thefe were 
© drawn up.’+ "What then may not be expe&ted, when all thefe 

reports 





* The French expressions are, * Je crois que ce travail est le 
* plus utile de tout ceux qu’on peut entreprendre, pour amener; 
* dans un tres court espece de temps, l’agriculture a un grand de- 
* gré de perfection. ’ 

+ See Discourses explanatory of the Object and Plan of the 
Course of Lectures on Agriculture and Rural Economy, by Dr Co- 
veutry, 1 vol. octavo, printed at Edinburgh, 1808, p. 187. 
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reports ate completed, for little more than one half of them were 
printed, when this idea of their merit and utility was formed by 
Dr Coventry. 

XI. Code of Agriculture.—The great obje& of all the inquiries 
carried on by the Board of Agriculture, is with a view of coms 
bining the refult of the whole into one general code, for the pur- 
pofe of rendering a general knowledge of the principles of huf- 
bandry more eafily acceffible. ‘The importance of fuch an ander- 
taking need hardly be dwelt upon, not only in regard to agricul- 
ture, but alfo as furnifhing an example of the praQticability of 
condenfing human knowledge regarding other branches of art and 
feience. Such a work could not be drawn up, until a foundation 
was laid, by.a Careful examination of the agricultural practices of 
every diftri€t in the kingdom. As foon as that work is accom- 
plithed, the code of agriculture will be carried on with energy ; 
a fpecimen of which has been printed and circulated by the Board, 
on the fubje& of enclofures. It is propoled, when the work is 
undertaken, to give diftinét heads or chapters to thofe individuals 
who are the moft converfant in each department of hufbandry. 
This great undertaking will, I truft, be fanétioned by the peculiar 
approbation both of the Legiflature and of the Government of the 
country, as likely to promote, in a high degree, the molt imports 
ant national improvements. 

XIL, Importance of Agricultural Purfuits.—No country can have 
ftronger_ inducements to attend to its agricultural interefts than 
Great Britain at the prefent moment. Secluded from fo large a 
proportion of the globe, and its commerce cramped in every direc 
tion, it muft, in a great meafure, rely on its own internal refources 
for its fecurity and ftrength. Fortunately, in thefe refources, it 
has a mine of wealth which cannot be exhaufted. We have only 
to pay the neceffary attention to the improvement of our own 
foil, and we may defpife the efforts of our enemics, however nu- 
merous or powerful. We are told, indeed, ‘ that from the ftate 
of our foreign relations, and the confequent probability that our 
ufual fupply of grain from foreign countries may fail us, that mea- 
fures of precaution are neceflary, which may eventually ward off 
fo great an evil as a fcarcity of provifions.’* But the beft pre~ 
caution is, to extend our agriculture, to increafe the productions 
of our foil, to ameliorate the mode of its cultivation, and to re- 
move every obftacle holtile to its improvement. By thefe means, 
judicioufly applied, inftead of importing from foreign countries, 
we might foon again become an exporting country ; and the com- 
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* See the Report of the Sugar Distillery Committee, p. 13. 
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merce of grain, inftead of being the means of impoverifhment, 
would become a fource of wealth. 
CONCLUSION. 

Before concluding this Addrefs, I cannot deny myfelf the plea. 
fure of prefenting to the Board the proof of an engraving, + exe- 
cuted from the buft of that diftinguifhed perfonage (the late Duke 
ef Bedford), who, whilft he was alive, took fo warm an intereft 
in all our proceedings. An engraving from that buft cannot fail 
to be acceptable to every true friend to rural improvement ; and 
indeed, I hope that the Board will approve of the idea, that a cer~ 
tain number of copies fhall be placed at the difpofal of the noble 
Duke by whom that buft was prefented, and that every member 
of the Board, and indeed every individual diftinguifhed by his zeal 
for, and devotion to, agricultural purfuits, fhall receive a copy, as a 
memorial of a character fo illuftrious in various re{pects ; but pe- 
culiarly diftinguifhed for his determined attachment to the caufe 
of hufbandry. In the memorable words made ufe of by Mr Fox, 
when he moved a new writ for Taviftock,—‘* To contribute to 
the welfare of his fellow-citizens, was the conftant unremitted 
purfuit of his life; and, by his example and his beneficence, to 
render them better, wifer, and happier.’ How few are there who 
have any juft claims to a fimilar eulogium ! 

I thall conclude with exprefimg my fincere hopes and withes, 
that we fhall meet next Sefkon in health and fpirits, and as anxi- 
ous as ever to promote the improvement and profperity of the 
country. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Observations upon the Copy of a Lease inserted in last Number. 


Sir, Lauriefion, 1st Fuly, 1808. 
Upon the perufal of the excellent {pecification of a leafe contained 
in your laft Number, the ee claufe which appears to afford any 
room for improvement is the following :—* And to maintain and 
keep in good condition, during the currency of the feafe, the whole 
houses, drains, or water-courses, fences, and gates, on the said 
farm, and to leave them in a proper state of repair at his re- 
moval.’ It may be said, (and those who have experienced the 
greedy and captious disposition of many outgoing tenants, know 
the truth of it, that the expression ‘ proper state of repair,’ is by 
t 





+ The drawing is executed by Mr Burney, and the engravin 
by Mr Anker Smith, in a manner that does great credit to bo 
these artists. 
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far too indefinite. Might not the clause, therefore, be better con- 
ceived in the following manner ?—‘ And to maintain and keep in 
good condition during the currency of the lease, and leave so at the ex- 
piratign thereof, or at his removal, the whole houses, drains, or water- 
courses, fences and gates on the said farm, ALL THESE BEING VI- 
SITED AND APPROVED AS IN SUCH CONDITION, BY TRADESMEN, 
OR PROPERLY QUALIFIED PERSONS, MUTUALLY CHOSEN BY THE 
PARTIES.” 

Yours most respectfully, 

K. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Method of making Cider in the County of Kirkcudbright. 


Sir, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 5th Auguff, 1807. 

Ir you confider the following fhort account of a fimple method 
of making cider, entitled to a corner of your ufeful and intelli- 
gent Magazine, I fhall be peculiarly gratified. It was practifed 
with fuccefs laft year in this county; and the fame mode may 
be adopted in other parts of Scotland, where cider, has not 
hitherto been manufactured. _If poflible, I am particularly anxious 
that it fhould appear in your firft Number, and before the feafon 
for making cider has elapfed. 

In the year 1806, the orchards in Galloway produced a very 
full crop. Apples were fo plentiful, that thofe of the fineft qua- 
lity could only be fold for bone 38. per Winchefter bufhel, while 
the inferior kinds were not faleable at any price; and, rather than 
lofe the fruit entirely, it was propofed by the proprietor of an orch- 
ard in this county of confiderable extent, to attempt, by way 
of experiment, the manufacture of cider. Although fome of 
thofe perfons immediately concerned with the orchard had been 
both in Herefordfhire and Devonfhire during the cider feafon, 
none of them knew the procefs very corre€tly. Additional infor- 
mation wag obtained from Marfhall’s Rural Economy of Gloucef- 
terfhire, and a fair trial commenced. The ufual apparatus could 
not be procured for immediate ufe; and the following method 
was reforted to with complete fuccefs. 

.The apples were reduced. to mucilage, by beating them in a 
ftone trough (one of thofe ufed at pumps for watering horfes) 
with pieces of afh poles, ufed in the manner that potatoes are 
mafhed. The prefs confifted of a ftrong box, 3 feet fquare, and 
20 inches deep, perforated on each fide with {mall auger or gimlet 
holes. It was placed on a frame of wood, which eraipiied 3 


inches beyond the bafe of the box. A groove was cut in this pro- 
Aaz2 jection 
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jeCtion 1} inches wide, and ¢ inch deep, to convey the juice 
when preffed out of the box into a receiving pail. ‘This opera- 
tion was performed in the following manner. The box was filled 
alternately with ftrata of frefh ftraw and mafhed fruit, in the pro- 
portion of one inch of flraw to two inches of mucilage: thefe 
were piled up a foot higher than the top of the box; and care 
was taken, in packing the box itfelf, to keep the fruit and ftraw 
about one inch from the fides of the box, which allowed the juice 
to efcape freely. A confiderable quantity of the liquor will run 
off without any preffure. This muft be applied gradually at firft, 
and increafed regularly towards the conclufion. A box of the 
above dimenfions will require about two tons weight to render the 
refiduum * completely free of juice. 

The neceflary preflure was obtained very eafily, and in a power- 
ful manner, by the compound lever prefling upon a lid or fink 
made of wood about 2 inches thick, and rendered fufficiently 
firong by two crofs-bars. It was made to fit the opening of the 
box exactly; and as the levers forced the lid down, they were 
occafionally flacked or taken off, and blocks of wood were placed 
on the top of the lid, to permit the levers to aét, even after the 
lid had entered the box itfelf. Additional blocks were repeated, 
until the whole juice was extraéted. The preffure may be increal- 
ed more or lefs, by adding or diminifhing the weight fufpended at 
the extremity of the lever. 

I annex a fection of the preffing machine roughly tketched. It 
requires little explanation ; but it may be neceffary to ftate, that 
the fulcrum of the firft lever at A, was fixed in the fide-wall and 
gable, acrofs, at the right-angled corner of a brewhoufe, allow- 
mg room for the box to ftand exaétly in the corner, as it was ne- 
ceflary to have fuflicient weight above to refift the preffure up- 
wards at the fulcrum A. The preflure at the fulcrum B, of the 
fecond lever, being downwards, the refiflance was eafily obviated. 





one esa 


‘The liquor thus obtained was allowed to ftand undifturbed 12 
hours, in open veflels, to depofit fediment. The pure juice “oe 
en 





* The residuum is excellent food for pigs, and peculiarly accept 
able to them. 
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then put into clean cafks, and placed in a proper fituation to fer- 
ment, the temperature being from 55 or 60 degrees. The fer- 
mentation will commence fooner or later, depending chiefly on the 
temperature of the apartment where the liquor is kept; in moft 
cafes, during the firit three or four days; but fometimes it will 
require more than a week to begin this procefs. If the fermenta- 
tion begins early, and proceeds rapidly, the liquor muft be racked 
off, and put into frefh cafks in two or three days; but if this does 
not take place at an early period, and proceeds flowly, five or fix 
days may elapfe before it is racked. In general, it is neceflary to 
rack the liquor at leaft two times. If, notwith{tanding of this, the 
fermentation continues brifkly, the racking muft be repeated ; o- 
therwife the vinous fermentation, by proceeding too far, may 
terminate in the acetous fermentation—when vinegar would be 
the refult. 

In racking off the liquor, it is neceffary to keep it free of fedi- 
ment, and the fcum or yeaft produced by the fermentation. A 
fupply of fpare liquor muft be referved to fill up the barrels oc- 
cafionally, while the fermentation continues. As foon as this 
ceafes, the barrels fhould be bunged up clofely, and the bungs 
covered with rofin, to prevent the admiflion of air. If the cider 
is weak, it fhould remain in the cafk about nine months; if ftrong, 
twelve or eighteen months is neceflary before it fhould be bottled. 

The cider made in this county laft year, was manufactured from 
42 Winchefter bufhels of apples, in the manner above defcribed. 
‘That quantity produced about 2 hogfheads, of 63 gallons each. 
The total expenfe 18s., exclufive of the apparatus, which colt 
nearly 24s. It was bottled at the end of nine months; and the 
quality is unexceptionable. 

Although the fruit this feafon, in Galloway, is not fo plenti- 
ful as it was laft year; yet, in fome fituations, and under certain 
circumftances, it may till be advifeable to try the manufa€ture of 
cider. 

I had no intention of tran{mitting you the above account of the 
manufacture of Galloway cider till lait ‘night, when I was ad- 
vifed by a friend to do fo. I truit you will therefore excufe inace 
curacy. Lam, &c. Fitt Basxer. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
ALLow me to fend you, for infertion in the Farmer’s Magazine, 
2 fhort account of the late Dr Alexander Ainflie, who refided fome 
Aa 3 time 
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time in the family of Lord Kames, and was the intimate friend of 
the celebrated Dr Cullen. I alfo fend you four letters from Dr 
Ainflie to his coufin the Jate Mr John Ainflie, farmer at Abbay, 
near Haddington, which throw fome light on the ftate of huf- 
bandry at their date: likewife, “ Reflections upon the Principles 
of Agriculture ;” which, I have reafon to believe, were abridged 
from an effay given by Dr Ainflie to the Edinburgh Society. 
I fhowed the Abridgement to Dr Coventry, who thought it very 
ingenious ; but, from a paragraph in one of the letters fent you, he 
fuppofed the work from which the Abridgement had been taken, was 
executed by another perfon. I could not fee that any: paragraph 
warranted this conclufion; and am fince confirmed in my opi- 
nion, that the work from which the Abridgement is taken, was 
Dr Ainflie’s own performance ; for I had in my pofleffion, a few 
days ago, a large filver medal, which I have returned to Mr Alex- 
ander Ainflie, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, the Doétor’s nephew, 
which almoft puts this out of doubt. On the obverfe of the medal, 
thefe words are engraven,—“ To Dr Alexander Ainflie, Haddington, 
for the bet Differtation on Manures, 1757.” Legend, * The Edin- 
burgh Society.” On the reverfe, “ Merenti,”—both ftruck. 

Dr Alexander Ainflie was the oldeft fon of Mr Alexander Ain- 
flie, writer in Dunfe. He ftudied phyfic at Edinburgh, and was gra- 
duated at that Univerfity, on the 15th June 1754. About this 
time, he lived in the family of the late Lord Kames, and made 
many obfervations on his Lordfhip’s mode of farming, in letters 
toa friend. After leaving Lord Sues he fettled as a phyfician 
in Haddington : but, impreffed with a ftrong inclination to vifit 
foreign countries, he accepted of the fituation of a travelling com- 
panion to the heir of the Caftlemilk family, then in Italy. For 
that country he failed in 1758, in the fhip Concord of London, 
Captain Boyton. This veffel foundered almoft at the very mo- 
ment Dr Ainflie had retired to dinner with the captain, after lof- 
ing fight of Great Britain ; and all on board perifhed, except the 
mate. 

Dr Ainflie was a man of great ingenuity, and much regretted 
by thofe who knew him beft. He was hiply efteemed by the 
late Dr Cullen, with whom he became intimately acquainted foon 
after Dr Cullen’s arriyal in Edinburgh. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

A Frienp. 


Extraéts of Letters from Dr Alexander Ainflie, to his coufin 
Mr Fobn Ainflie, farmer, Abbay, near Haddington. 
¥. On breeding Calves, 9'c.—from Letter, dated 16th April, 1754. 
* You may remember I promifed, at our laft meeting, to 
communicate whatever I found worth relating in Lord ee 
me 
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method of hufbandry; and that I may go on ane » and 
perform my promife fo far as 1 am able, I intend the following 
part of this letter as a preface to the work, which I fhall cone 
tinue as I make’ my obfervations, and as I find convenient op r- 
tunities of communicating them to you. Firft, then, I would in- 
form you, that one great difadvantage which I labour under, is 
his Lorddhip’s niggardiinefs of communication in this affair, which 
obliges me to ufe the greater circumfpection, or have recourfe for 
information to his fteward. Next, I would have you remember, 
not always to expeét things very material or new; becaufe, what 
may appear to be fo to me, may have a quite contrary afpect to 
you: however, I hope you will receive the good intention, as if 
it were a complete execution. You mutt likewife difpenfe with 
all regularity, becaufe I thall — write down my obfervations 
as they occur. In my next letter, I fhall begin with an account 
of the farm-ftocking, &c. At prefent, I fhall acquaint you that 
my Lord has this {pring fold twelve large oxen which were fed all 
winter upon hay and turnip. Some of them were extremely large 
and fat; but the moft of them were about the bulk of your laft 
year’s B. M‘Call. They fold from 13]. to 201. each ; and one of 
them at 181., killed in Dunfe, had 11 ftone of tallow. 

‘I muft likewife fend you this information for the benefit of my 
aunt, that never one of our calves taftes a drop of new milk, whether 
they be defigned for flaughter or any thing elfe. All they get in- 
ftead of milk, is a handful or two of lintfeed boiled in water till 
it ropes pretty much, and fometimes mixed with a little fkimmed 
milk, This is their diet; and, upon my word, I don’t think I have 
feen larger calves any where than they are, though their mothers 
are only of an ordinary fize, 

‘I found out this forenoon, that my Lord allows his fervants to 
labour as much of his tough intraCtable ground as they pleafe td 
plant with potatoes, and to reap the fruits of them, providing they 
leave the fhaws behind them, He gives them fome dry chaff in 
place of manure ; and I fee fome of his formerly ufelefs pieces 
of boggy ground (as they tell me) put on a good appearance only 
by this treatment. ’ 

Il. On Planting Potatoes, &9'c.—from Letter, dated 3d May, 1754. 

‘ The ground juft now in his Lordfhip’s hands, is computed a- 
bout 250 acres, which are divided into 26 enclofures furrounded 
with hedges and ditches, and here and there adorned with a foli- 
tary tree, a circular clump upon any rifing ground, or a defence 
of planting along any of the moft expofed fides. "Wherever the 
regular difpofing of the ridges leaves any angular, irregular {pace, 
or wherever there is a corner wetter or more untractable than the 
rele of the field, there trees are planted. The greateft part of 
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thefe enclofures ts lait out in grafs; and fo many only kept in til, 
lage as afford employment for three ploughs, two of which are 
elrawn each by a yoke of oxen, and as many horfes ; and the other b 
four horfes. The number of thefe ploughs will foon be diminith. 
ed, becaufe he intends to throw moft of it into pafture ground, 
The labouring inftruments differ little fromthe common. One 
plough has its head entirely iron, which I imagine I need not dee 
icribe to you ; nor indeed can I do it, However, if I thought it 
would be new to you, I believe I could make a draught of it, 
The harrows are all chained in pairs, and their teeth are made 
confiderably hooked, with a fharp thin angle before ; an ebtufe 
one.on each fide ; and rounded behind, ‘They are fomething in 
this fhape. I obferve an initrument which they call a 

foot-hoe, with which, I think, one man does as much work 
as two ufe to do with a common one in loofening earth before the 
{pade ; raifing out ftones, though confiderably deep; raifing up 
long roots, entire thiltles, &c, without defacing the ground , and 
ali with the greateft eafe, on account of its figure, the length of 
the lever the workman aéts with,—(Vide end of Jetter.) I have not 
learned enough of the fucceffion of grains in cropping, to be able 
to fay any thing fatisfa€tory of it; but I can fee there is fome- 
thing in it quite new to me; of which, perhaps, I may be abie to 
fay a little afterwards. 

‘In the mean time, we fallow ftoutly ; marl the fallow ground, 
{decaufe there is great abundance of that manure in our fields), 
and referve always a confiderable fhare of what is to be fallowed 
for turnip and potatoe, and on that beftow al] the dung-manure, 
Whether any benefit is propofed to the ground from turnip and 
potatoe, more than from common fallowing, I have not yet learns 
ed. But this feems evident to me, that the ground is equally well 
fallowed; the noxious weeds as well eradicated, (which I look upon 
as the principal article); and a contiderable gain made from the 
produce, either by feeding cattle with the turnip, or by felling the 
potatoe, (which is done here for oats, meafure for meafure, the 
oats being both brought to the houfe, and the potatoes carried 
away by the buyer), or by feeding the horfes with them, (which 
his Lordfhip does, only mixing them, when boiled, with chaff, 
and giving them this inftead of corn.) N. B. I am not certain 
whether this horfe-difh might not be a pretty good fuccedaneum 
to, and fit as eafy apon the human ftomach, as potatoes boiled in 
gnilk. ‘Phe method I fee ufed in planting the potatoes, is this.— 

‘ After having the potatoes cut into parts, according to the num- 
ber of their eyes, and the field laid down in ridges about fix feet 
broad (at leaft I meafured this breadth in a ficld planted the or 
ther day), they begin im the furrow, and, laying all along it a {wall 
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portion of rank dung, or any other kind, (though I would prefer 
the rankeft, not indeed from practice, but theory), they drop in 
the potatoes at about eight of nine inches diftant from one another. 
This being done,—with a plough drawn by three horfes yoked be- 
fore each other, and having a tranfverfe bar of iron fixed in a par« 
ticular way to the end of the beam, which reaches about a foot 
towards the land, and has nitches at different diftances for regu+ 
lating the draught, (for the draught is made upon this tranfverfe 
bar, that the horfes may eafily walk out of the furrow, and avoid 
bruifing the feed), they lay over a furrow about feven inches deep 
upon the potatoes ; and, coming down on the oppofite fide, they 
lay off another to meet the former, and form a fmall ridge. This 
is all that is yet done. When and how they begin to till the in- 
termediate fpaces, I muft afterwards obferve. 

‘ The hedges here have been put into charming order this {pring. 
The method of doing them, to the beft of my knowledge, is this. 
With any old hook, all the matted grafs is picked away from the 
roots ; then, having a little cleared that fide of the ditch on which 
the hedge is placed, they begin as high or as low as they can find 
a fure foundation, (which they are often obliged to make with the 
fpade), and there lay a large fod, (cut anywhere from the neigh- 
bouring ground), with its grafly fide outmoft, and inclined towards 
the root of the hedge, in a degree not quite fo great as the natural 
inclination of the fide of the ditch, but a very little more ereét. 
This being laid firm, they go on to heap fod above fod, in the 
very fame manner, till they have reached confiderably far up the 
trunks of the buthes, (the rule perhaps may be, till the lateral 
branches begin to rife out pretty thick.) Great care is taken to 
build in among the fods any twigs that may come in the way, both 
to fecure them from fliding, and for a reafon I fhall mention im- 
mediately. ‘The top fod has its grafly fide laid undermoft, that 
Jefs grafs may {pring up among the thorns; and nothing but fome 
earth is heaped upon the back of the hedge as high as the ftruc- 
ture upon its breaft reaches. The fods are not prefied very hard 
upon one another, for fear of hindering the progrefs of the thorn 
roots, and the fudden union of the fods with the earth. This 
breafting of hedges, as it is called, looks admirably well, ftrength- 
ens the fence, and muft be of furprifing benefit to the growth 
of the thorns. You know that all branches of trees, if not very 
old, when buried in the ground; are converted into roots; and 
that all trees increafe in proportion to their number of found roots 
buried in a convenient foil.. When hedges, therefore, are treated 
in this wayy not only all noxious weeds are rooted out, but a great 
many of the twigs, and a good part of the ftem of the thoras, 
which were formerly ufelefs, (nay helped to confume a great deal 
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of the nourifhment of the plant, and were therefore hurtful), are 
converted into roots, {upply nourifhment to the part above ground, 
and mutt contribute to its fudden and vigorous growth. 

‘ I fee very good thorns propagated from the roots of them, when 
young, being cut into pieces of half'an inch length, or lefs, and 
fown in rows. I am told they thrive better, and are fooner for 
ufe, than thofe that are raifed from the feed. 

a, The handle, about two feet long. 4, The head, made 
of iron, and pointed like the fock of a plough, one foot 
| fle long. c, For the workman to prefs his foot upon, of 
: e iron, about fix inches long, and drove down between the 
& head and the handle to fix it. 


© N. B. You may obferve fomething not very diftin€tly marked, 
which feems to be extended over parts of the head and handle, 
and to join them together. ‘This is a band direétly like what joins 
the feams of the fegments which compofe the outer circle of a 
cart-wheel. 


III. On the Culture of Potatces, &s'c. From Letter, dated 16th June, 
1754. 


‘ The season of marling is now come on; so that in a few 
weeks you may expect a full account of the whole process used 
in the application of that manure. I have. likewise just now in 
my hands a MS. on the principles of agticulture, wrote by a 
very learned chemist, for the use of Lord Kames. It is done 
in a plain, sensible way, and, indeed, so far excels any thing of 
the kind I ever had occasion to see, that I heartily wish I could 
procure you a reading of it. I shall, however, make notes out 
of it that shall serve as remembrancers, by whose assistance I 
may be able to explain to you the whole scheme, the first time I 
can have the pleasure of seeing you. 

‘ The potatoes had another furrow laid to on each side, a few 
days ago, by a light plough, drawn by two horses. A field of 
wheat, which had the appearance of being too strong and thick, 
had a good many sheep put on it for 10 days about the end of 
April. Almost all the barley and wheat fields were rolled, even 
after the grain had sprung a considerable way. It was done with 
a large wooden roller, drawn by two horses across the ridges. 
By this it is proposed to apply the earth to the roots of the plants, 
that they may be defended from too strong effects of the sun and | 
wind ; that the rain may neither penetrate too fast, and be ap- 
plied to the roots in too great quantity at a time, nor afterwards 
be suddenly exhaled from the lax earth; and that the: roots, by 
the compression of the surface, may be disposed'to sink deep i+ 
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to the soil, where they may be less exposed to be nipped by the 
cold, or shrivelled by the sun. ‘The benefits accruing to the 
roots of grain plants from this practice are numerous. Sap is 
furnished liberally, and in a better prepared state, to the stem a- 
bove ground, which is thereby enabled to grow more luxuriously, 
and to produce a greater quantity of grain than it would other- 
wise have done. Besides, as a greater quantity of nourishment 
is prepared and sent upwards (if the operation is done at a pro- 
per time), so, a greater number of stems must come from one 
root, than would have been got had the operation been neglected, 
I ought to have mentioned, that rolling is only used in the loose 
or lax grounds, 

‘ I am just now making some experiments, by Lord Kames’s de- 
sire, in order to determine what may be the difference between 
eating pasture grounds very bare, and never eating them below a 
certain height ; and likewise the difference between pasturing and 
taking crops of hay. ‘These experiments are meant to ascertain 
which of these practices do greatest injury to the plants. Though 
I have no notion of their being decisive, you shall be acquainted 
with the result as soon as the experiments are completed. 

‘ John Home, the poet, was lately at Kames; and since he 
went away, Andrew Wight at Ormiston, who is a great fa- 
vourite in our family, spent several days with us.’ 

IV. On Ploughing up Potatoes, Sc. From Letter, dated 26th Oce 
tober, 1754. 

* Notwithstanding the promise in my last, not to trouble you 
any more with matters relative to husbandry, I must beg leave to 
complete my history of potatoes. This week, the stems of the 
plants being very much decayed, our people began to turn over 
the ground, in order to gather the roots. This was done by a 
plough drawn by two horses, which begins at the outside furrow 
of each ridge, and lays off the ground in the same order in which 
it was formerly laid on. They plough just as deep as they laid 
the dung at planting, for none of the roots are lower. After the 
ploughy a number of children follow with baskets, who gather 
up the loose potatoes ; and the furrow slice is then turned back, 
or digged up by several men with forks or grapes, who are fol- 
lowed by another set of gatherers. When the whole field is 
gone over in this way, and the potatoes carried home, a man 
with a cart goes and collects the scattered stems, which are laid 
in a heap, and covered with dung, to promote putrefaction. 
Then the field is harrowed, and the stems again gathered. A se- 
cond ploughing is then given, and the remaining potatoes are 
picked up. Part of the field was sold beforehand at so much 
per drill, and was taken up by the "buyers, Two or three 
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drills were, however, first taken up, and their produce ascer- 
tained. ‘These drills generally yielded two bolls each, and the 
price was 9s. per drill, or 4s. 6d. per boll, besides the expense of 
taking them up. I remarked the following particulars when the 
potatoes were taken up. 1. That none of the potatoes were hurt 
by the plough. 2. That none of them lay so deep as the dung, 
most e them being near the surface. 3. That very few fibres 
were extended laterally, the roots being heaped up within six 
inches on each side, and not many even at that distance. From 
these observations, the potatoe ridges are in future to be confined 
to the breadth of three feet. ' 

‘ I have been lately employed in trying different methods for 
propagating the blue grass vetch ; but the success of these expe- 
riments cannot be known till next season, Jam,’ &c. &c. 


cece 


An Abridgement of some ce upon the Principles of Agri- 
culture, 1754 By Dr Alexander Ainslie. 


Tue cases that occur in agriculture are so various, that the 
most experienced often find themselves at a loss how to procecd, 
though the art has now subsisted for so long a time. Therefore, 
some general principles are necessary to be laid down, from 
which particular cases may be more easily explained. A little 
knowledge in natural philosophy, with careful observation, might 
soon establish such general principles among the practitioners or 
the art, as would, in a good measure, raise them above their pre- 
sent state of uncertainty. 

‘The present inquiry is confined to, 1mo, The nature of the 
nourishment of plants ; and, 2do, "The proper method of apply- 
ing it. 

§ 1.—The nourishment of all plants is the same common juice, 
drawn from the earth, &c. and altered, by a certain transmuting 
power, into the proper aliment of that plant by which it is taken 
in. For, lst, We see the same parcel of matter put on very dif- 
ferent appearances, according to the powers operating upon it; 
as in chemistry, and in the nourishment of animal from vegetable, 
and of vegetable from mineral bodies. 2do, All vegetables, by 
putrefaction and chemical examination, afford the same principles, 
few in number, but in different proportion. tio, Soils chemi- 
cally examined afford the same principles in different proportion ; 
and animal or vegetable manure added to these soils, always as- 
sumes the same nitrous quality. 40, It does not. appear that 

lants have any nice elective power, but take in whatever is of- 
Fred to their roots dissolved in water ; so that, if there = dif- 
erent 
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ferent juices in the earth, they might as well assume the noxious 
as proper, as we sometimes find they do, when it is presented to 
them. 5to, We actually find an assimilating power in plants, as 
in grafting ; and the juice of the roots is often very different from 
what is found in the trunk, leaves, flowers, &c. 6to, Five 
hundred different kinds of plants may grow in one spot of 
earth, or parcel of water. Tmo, Plants _s near together 
rob one another of aliment. 8vo, Though one species of grain 
will not grow long in one ground, that is, because the texture of 
the soil alters, and the due proportion of nourishment for that 
kind of grain is wanting. 

§2.—The nourishment of vegetables, therefore, is the de- 
stroyed matter of vegetables themselves, whether it is found in 
the bodies of animals, in the air, in the waters, or in the earth 
covering the surface of the globe; in which last place the hus- 
bandman must collect it. Vegetables do not nourish other 
plants till putrefied, and even then not till they have undergone 
some further preparation. But they then are only altered into a 
substance fit, under proper management, for affording nitre ; and 
nitre itself promotes vegetation. All fertile soils afford nitre, and 
the method used by the farmer to fertilize his ground, is alike in 
many things to that used for the making of nitre. For, to the 
production of nitre in any place, there is necessary, 1st, Putrid or 
putrefying matter, from vegetables or animals. 2d, An earthy 
matrix, or foundation, by which the nitrous matter is collected, 
and contained in its pores. 3d, Free access of air; both as it 
promotes the change, and as it is always more or less filled with 
the exhalations of putrid bodies. 4th, The application of quick- 
lime, or some salt of the same nature; for these, and some other 
earths, as of the marl kind, are found greatly to augment the 
quantity of nitre in any compost. 5th, A certain degree of 
heat ; for too small checks all putrefaction, and too great carries 
off the matter of nitre. No nitre is ever collected on a south 
wall. 6th, A certain degree of moisture; for much hinders due 
putrefaction, and likewise hinders the plentiful absorption of the 
nitrous matter into the earth, and makes it more easily carried off 
by sun and wind; it besides much retards the nitrous process, 
and makes the nitrous matter rather converted into a vitriolic bo- 
dy, as in tough clay. Hence the aliment of vegetables seems 
to be of the nitrous kind. 

Scils.—In choosing of ‘soils, that is best which is properest for 
the collection of nitre ; and that is where there is a sufficient pro- 
portion of marl. (Here we do not consider vegetable earth, but 
the pure soil.) All earths may be reduced into two kinds, 
marl and clay. Marl is a friable earth, of a smooth, unctuous 
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taste, of little viscidity or toughness when moist; readily dis. 
solvable in water, but slow in subsiding, and slow in concretin 
firmly when dissolved ; fermenting with and dissolving in vine- 
gar ; acquiring no additional hardness in the fire, but falling down 
to ashes, and with difficulty of itself reduced to glass, Clay is 
a firm earth ; of an astringent taste ; of considerable toughness 
when moist ; net readily dissolving in water, but quick in sub. 
siding and growing hard afterwards ; not fermenting nor dissolv- 
ing in cold vinegar; growing very hard in the fire, and reducible 
to glass. These two kinds are often found mixed. Marls are 
fittest for collecting nitre, and the aliment of plants; and soils are 
more or less good as they approach more or less to that earth. 
The unfitness of soils in general is from a want of earth, or from 
its being too much a clay, to which all the earths, when uncul- 
tivated, degenerate. ‘This last depends on the a. of a vi- 
triolic acid, and may be corrected by rendering the acid of a neu- 
tral nature by quicklime, or by converting it into the nitrous ; ei- 
ther by applying putrid substances to the earth, or by putting it 
in a condition to attract them from the air. Moss is not to be 
considered as an earth, but a vegetable substance altered in its 
appearance. A heap of tanner’s bark, in time, becomes real peat. 
In moss, there is not found any nitrous, but only a vitriolic salt, 
so mixed with oil that it cannot enter the roots of plants. It is 
corrected by quicklime, ashes, or marly earths, which mix with 
the oil, and make it dissolvable in water. The soil being pre- 
pared, it must be impregnated with animal or vegetable substan- 
ces, by adding them directly as in manuring, by collecting them 
from the air in fallowing, or from the water, in water-fattening. 
Manuring—Is an application of animal or vegetable substan- 
ces to soils. These ought only to be applied when putrefied, or 
in such circumstances as may secure their immediate putrefac- 
tion. Animal substances putrefy in any situation, but vegetables 
only when in heaps; otherwise they insensibly dissipate. To pro- 
mote putrefaction, the heap should be large ; not too moist, nor 
_ too dry, nor too much exposed to the wind. Different substances 
yield different proportions of manure, but this quality is the 
same in all; viz. a nitrous acid and a volatile salt involved in oil. 
The more thoroughly substances are putrefied, the more manure 
they afford. Substances belonging to animals of a hot nature, as 
birds, and that feed upon grain, or flesh, are most putrid; and 
the more solid these parts are, the more manure they afford, but 
putrefy more slowly. The same holds in vegetables ; which, be- 
sides, if lax and watery, give more putrid matter by being a little 
dried before they are heaped up. Alkalescent plants, as turnip, 
radish, &c. give more than the acescent, as lettuce. 
Fallowing 
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Fallowing—Is exposing the soil in a dry state to the air, that it 
may attract the animal and vegetable matter, which is always 
there in considerable quantity. Moisture from the air (as dews) 
contains a small portion of the above manure. This, in the night, 
is sucked in by the soil, and next day, the water flies off, and 
the manure is retained. This being every night repeated, the 
earth must soon be considerably impregnated. Hence dewy 
nights and dry days are best for fallow ground ; and winter fal- 
lows, or in wet climates, never do service, for a reason given be- 
fort in 6th article of the produce of nitre, and because there is 
then less manure inthe air. The surface of the soil only attracts, 
and most briskly when often renewed; therefore it should be 
made as large as possible, and often turned over; by which 
means also, a attracted manure will be concealed from the sun, 
and its dissipation prevented. The drier and more alkaline the 
soil is, the sooner will it be impregnated. 

Water-Fattening.—A\l water, particularly that from cities, on 
stagnating and putrefying, lets fall a good deal of putrid manure. 
Hence the fertility of soil recovered from water, and the advan- 
tage of allowing water to stagnate on grounds till it lets fall its 
slime. The water ought not to be allowed to evaporate gra- 
dually, but be drawn off at once, and when the heat is not so 
great as to exhale the nitrous matter, else you lose your manure. 
‘The vegetable and nitrous matter is dissipated ; you havea vitrio- 
lic acid in their place ; and your soil, by frequent gradual evapo- 
ration, is converted into a stiff clay, as happens from poaching, 
wet furrows, and flat grounds: Whereas, e alternate drenching 
and sudden drying, as above, earth may be resolved into any de- 
gree of firmness. 

Lime.—Besides vegetable matter, lime is necessary to prepare 
it for being aliment to the plants, by absorbing, retaining, and se- 
a the “ parts, and thus rendering them soluble in water. 

é quantity of lime to be applied, since it is a caustic when un- 
mixed, should be proportioned to the quantity of earthy or vege- 
table matter in the soil, which can serve to alter its acrid nature. 
The more perfectly prepared the nourishment in any soil is, the 
better is the crop, and the sooner it is exhausted. Hence lime, 
thoroughly putrefied bodies, pigeons’ dung, and soot, as preparing 
the aliment thoroughly, are said to exhaust the field in a few 
years. Ground new takenup, or trenched up, contains well pre- 
pased vegetable matter, yields fine crops, but soon fails. Hence 
there is danger in frequent uninterrupted croppings of such free 
soil. As to some limes binding the soils, that is a fable ; for the 
effects of lime neither depend on its binding nor opening, but in 
attracting nitre, which old rubbish is found to do in a —— 
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able degree. Some limes are, indeed, stronger than others, but 
not from their binding or opening more. It is from their being 
more or less perfect quicklime, or strong in the qualities that 
distinguish that substance. I: order to try the different goodness 
of lime, I would propose to examine how much of any limestone 
is soluble in vinegar ; as it ig probably only so much that is cal- 
cinable into quicklime. 2d, 'To lixiviate quicklime with water, 
and precipitate this by different matters; or to precipitate metals 
by it. 3d, To examine the quantity of quicklime soluble in vine. 
gar. 4th, To examine the increase of fixed alkalis after lixivia- 
tion with it. There is a volatile part in quicklime which flies off 
by allowing it to be gradually slaked by the air; by which me. 
thod also, the falling is gradual, and oftem imperfect ; and the 
lime sometimes concretes into large masses, and cannot be so 
well dispersed over the field; therefore, water-slaking at the 
kiln is best. ‘The lime should be applied dry to the soil, likewise 
dry ; and if it cannot be done immediately, it should be reserved 
free from moisture.—N. B. Old rubbish, or lime slaked in an 
way, is sufficiently good manure.—The effects of frost, though 
seemingly contrary to the doctrine of the production of nitre, is 
not so; for all frozen bodies are more apt to putrefy upon thaw- 
ing than formerly ; and frost, besides, alters the texture of the 
soil considerably. 
’ § 8. Of the Application of Neuvishment to the Roots of Plants.— 
For the formation of roots, there is necessary, Ist, A fluid 
nourishment. 2d, Earth moistened with this; for all plants are 
naturally attached to the earth, and between it and their roots 
there is an ‘attraction; whence they push down. Earth is like- 
wise necessary for applying and retaining the moisture; for too 
much moisture hurts, either from the want of earth to attract and 
produce roots, or from the moisture distending and bursting the 
fibres of the roots, or from exposing them too much to the ef- 
fects of frost. $d, A soil pervious readily to moisture, and the 
roots of plants; for the plants usually cultivated push weakly, 
and demand a friable soil, in which their roots may be easily ex- 
tended, and the number of the absorbing fibres (on which the 
strength of the plant depends) increased. This proper consist 
ence is brought about, Ist, By a due mixture of earthy and stony 
matter; for all pure earths ‘are apt to concrete into too hard 
masses after being moistened; but stony matter, or sand, may ren¢ 
der them more free. Sand cannot be used to stiff clays till after 
other proper manuring, else they make it concrete more firmly 
(as we see in pottery), instead of opening it. And in other soilsy 
very little is commonly wanting ; which, besides, cannot be mix 
ed with the soil but by prodigious labour. Therefore sand, in 
general, 
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general, is rarely useful ; and where its.use has been attended 
with any great success, it has been owing to other matters mixed 
with it, as shells and salt. 2d/y, By a due application of mois- 
ture and sudden drying (see before p. $57, Water-fattening.) 
This, indeed, is seldom in the farmer’s power; but by observing 
the effects of it, he may be directed’ in other affairs. Besides the 
bad effects of too much moisture mentioned before, it separates 
the real earth from the sand, and makes them subside in differ- 
ent beds; hence tills are formed. When grounds are ploughed 
-wet, their moisture and slow evaporation make them concrete 
very firmly. 3d/y, By the application of heat and cold. Heat 
promotes the penetration of moisture, and, with dryness, hastens 
evaporation ; hence it procures the good effects of moisture and 
dryness. Cold, when freezing, renders the air in the water clas- 
tic, and powerfully divides the parts of the soil. Snow does 
good by confining the perspiration of the earth, and by the vege- 
table slimy matter it leaves behind it. If snow and frost go gra- 
dually off without rain, these good effects are obtained ; but 
much rain drenches the soil, and exposes it to the effects of slow 
evaporation mentioned above. From the melting of snow, &c. 
we see there is a source of heat in the eart®, indeperfdent of thie 
sun; which comes either from the warm perspiration from the 
Jower parts of the earth, or the putrefaction of vegetable substan- 
ces in the soil itself. 4¢h/y, Soils are rendered friable by the ac- 
tion of the roots of plants themselves. ‘The sap, in certain cir 
cumstances, moves down towards the roots, pushes them out, 
and perspires into the earth. ‘This is done with different force, 
and in different quantities, in different plants ; whence the rodts 
will have different effects in dividing the soil, according to their 
force, the number of their fibres, and the quantity of moistute 
perspired by them. Next, the number of roots, their force, and 
quantity perspired by them, may be conjectured from the bulk of 
the stem’ and beandhes, and the strength and luxuriance of the 
fhoots'; for I believe, what checks the growth of the one 
checks‘ alfo that of the other. Then, while the fhoots of the 
branches and leaves, and confequently the roots, are vigorous, 
no feed ‘is perfeéted ; whereas, when the feed is ripening, the 
branches and roots pufh little, gradually languifh, and at lait die. 
Hence moift foils and feafons give a late crop; dry ones an early 
one, and well filled grain. Hence, in the one ftate, the foil is 
divided and preferved moift, in the other it becomes {tiff, hard, 
and dry. Hence, young luxuriant turnip meliorate the foil ; -but 
if they ftand to feed, they make it hard. Hence potatoes, that 
only form roots, and no feed, in this climate, make the foil mel- 
low. It has been long obferved, that crops of culmifcrous plants 
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leave the foil dry, hard, and ftiff; fuch are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
ryegrafs, &c. On the contrary, crops of the leguminous, as peas, 
beans, clover, fainfoin, &c. leave the foil moitt, foft, and free. 
Culmiferous plants have their feed appearing all at once, and 
then the plants languifh in the puth of ftem and roots. They re- 
main in the ground to ripen their feed, and, till the whole plant is 
dried, fhrunk and dead. Hence they are long in condition of 
neither pufhing nor perfpiring with their roots ; hence they long 
do not divide the foil, but dty it, and give occafion to its concret- 
ing firmly into hard lumps. Leguminous plants have their feeds ap- 
pearing fucceflively ; and while one part is forming feed, another is 
fhooting vigoroufly. They are taken from the ground before the 
feed is hardened, or the growth of the plant entirely checked; 
whence they muft to the Jaft divide the foil, and keep it moift 
and friable. Befides, lst, The force of the roots feems- to be 
greater in the leguminous than the other kind, for they grow bet- 
ter in a ftiif foil, and cover the ground better, though fown un- 
equally. 2d/y, The number of the roots is alfo greater ; wlrence 
they more effectually kill and ftarve other weeds. 3dl/y, ‘They 
have more numerous, broad, and fucculent leaves; whence we 
may prefume, they adforb more plentifully, fend more fap to the 
root, and pufh and perfpire more into the earth. For we find, 
that fome very fucculent plants can furnifh moifture to the roots 
for fome days after they are taken from the ground. Hence the 
melioration of the foil from leguminous crops, which feem to 
have been given us by nature for an alternative to the other kind 
in cropping. Hence the advantage of taking crops of thele 
alternately; which I have known done conftantly on one {pot, 
without fallowing, or any kind of manure, for thirty years. 
Aihly, The texture of foils is altered by the addition of certain 
matter; as, 1. Putrid or putrefying animal or vegetable fub- 
ftances. 2. Alkaline fubftances; as afhes, quicklime, thells, 
marl. 3. Neutral falts; as nitre, fea-falt, foot, &c.; which all 
opeu the foil, and make it more friable. And the sth way of al- 
tering the foil is by the plough, fpade, &c. the diligent ufe of 
which mutt always be joined to the former methods, But I will 
venture to fay, that pulverization alone, without the afliftance oi 
the other manures, can never be of great ufe; fince, however 
finely a clay is powdered, it is no fooner wet again than it recovers 
all its former ftiffnefs. The divifion, indeed, expofes it to the 
effects of heat and cold, moifture and drynefs, air, &c. and this 
is of fome ufe. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Sheep Show at Linplum, 2d July 1808. With some 
Remarks on the new Leicester or improved Breed of Sheep. 


Tue soil and climate of East Lothian being admirably calcu- 
lated for corn husbandry, farmers in that district have hitherto 
devoted their chief attention to the plough, and considered the 
breeding and feeding of live stock as objects of secondary im- 
portance. Perhaps, in giving such a decided preference to the 
culture of corn, a great error was committed by the East Lothiaa 
farmers, it heing now pretty correctly ascertained, that alternate 
husbandry may be more successfully exercised. A regular ad- 
mixture of leguminous and culmiferous crops, seems, in fact, to 
be the sine qua non of good husbandry. In that way the ground 
may be constantly preserved from waste or deterioration; a great 
stock of cattle and sheep may be reared and fed, for supplying 
the public markets, and enriching the occupier ; whilst, after all, 
as great, if not a greater, quantity of corn may be raised on the 
premises, as was practicable in ivi times when a different 
system was followed. ‘These are matters of much consequence, 
both ta the public and the occupiers of land, and deserve to be 
noticed in a work of this kind, as intimately connected with the 
improvement of the country. 

Notwithstanding that a revolution of considerable magnitude 
has taken place in the rural economics of East Lothian, it is cer- 
tain that the antient system is not yet totally given up, but main- 
tains its ground with many people, who, in other respects, may 
be considered as excellent cultivators. The increased culture of 
green crops has, however, of late, caused more attention to be 
paid to the breeding aud feeding of live stock. In these particu- 
lars, the disposition of East Lothian farmers is now more in uni- 
son with that of their brethren in Berwickshire and Northumber- 
land, than formerly. Of the truth of this, we have a pregnant 
proof in the business which occupies our notice. Had a ram 
show taken place in East Lothian a dozen of years ago, it is 
doubtful whether half a score of farmers would have thought it 
worth while to give attendance. Not so at this time; for the 
numbers who crowded from all quarters, exemplified the interest 
telt by the majority of farmers in the improvement of live stock. 
Mr John Home, in his history of the rebellion, when describing 
the march of Sir John Cope’s army from Dunbar towards Edin- 
burgh, says, ‘ the people of the country flocked from all quarters 
to see an army going to fight a battle in East Lothian.’ This de- 
scription, in part, is not inapplicable to the Linplum sheep show. 
Though shows are frequent in Northumberland and Berwickshire, 
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nothing of the kind had hitherto taken place in East Lothian, 
Rams of the improved breed have several times been exhibited at 
Gifford fair, by the Messrs Brodies and others; but no meeting 
had hitherto been called for the express purpose of showing these 
animals. 

Mr Bogue entered to the farm of Linplum about eight years 
ago, and immediately set to work in improving it im the most 
substantial and judicious manner. In his case, the advantage of 
possessing a large capital was strikingly manfest ; for he summer- 
fallowed extensively, purchased dung at Haddington and other 
places, drove large quantities of lime-shells from the neighbour- 
ing draw-kilns, which was administered most liberally, and caused 
every field to be sown with grass seeds as fast as it was dressed. 
The farm contains 580 Scotch acres; therefore of a size well 
adapted for stock husbandry. ‘The whole of it was enclosed; 
and, of course, an improved system was practicable at the outset. 
This improved system was followed out by Mr Bogue with spirit 
and judgment. He purchased ewes, and hired rams from Mr 
Culley and others; but chiefly from Mr Sitwell of Barmoor-Castle, 
a gentleman well known as an amateur of good live stock. Ina 
word, the conduct of Mr Bogue furnished incontrovertible evi- 
dence that he was fast advancing upon the heels ‘of the first rate 
breeders. 

The New Leicefters or improve’ breed of ‘fheep, ate well 
known through the greateft ‘part of Britain. ‘With regard to this 
breed, the general opinion is, thit it-may be fattened in a fhorter 
time, ‘and at kefs coft ‘of food, than any other of the numerous 
varieties which prevail'in the Mand. The New Leicefters were 
introduced into Eaft Lothian in 1776, ‘by Mr William Brodie, 
then tenant of Upper Keith, who how pofleffes the extenfive and 
valuable farm of Amisfield-Mains, near Haddington. Afterwards, 
many other farmers obtained this breed, or varieties of it ; for, 
notwithftanding they are all defeended from the parent ftock of 
Mr Bakewell, yet it muft be underftood that there are feveral va- 
Tieties, or, more properly fpeaking, different families, of the Lei- 
cefter fheep, concerning whofe qualities ayriculturifts are not at 
one. As already faid, they are all defcended from the ftock ot 
Mr Bakewell, though poffefing the original properties of that 
breed in different degrees, according to propinquity, and the mea- 
fure of attention beftowed in feleAing the fathers and mothers of 
the feveral families. Mr Bogue’s flock hras been chiefly reared 
from rams and ewes purchafed from Mr Sitwell. This variety is 
rather of a larger fize than thofe bred by Mr ‘Culley and other 
people ; and to decide upon the merits of Mr Bogue’s rams, 
when compared with fome others defcended from ewes purchafed 
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at Mr Culley’s fale in 1806, occafioned in fome meafure the meet- 
ing now to be defcribed. 

The company met at Linplum, at one o'clock, Saturday, 2d 
July, and were favoured with a remarkable fine day for going 
through the bufinefs before them. In the jirft place, Mr Bogue 
fhowed 13 very fine rams, chiefly fheatlings, each having a label 
hanging from his neck, denoting the particular number of the ani- 
mal, from which reference was made to the quantity of wool clip- 
ped. The rams were in high condition, uncommonly well ma- 
naged, and fhown with fuch judgment as to afford the greateft {a- 
tisfaction to the numerous company aflembled at the infpection. 
They were fhown, one at a time, in a Jong range fitted up in the 
farm-yard ; the company ftanding on each fide of the range, and 
handling them as they pafled. We underftand fome were let at 
the time ; and have nq doubt but that the whole will be bargained 
for ere the raming feafon commences. 

‘After the exhibition, a fweepftakes, of five guineas each, by 
Mr Bogue, Mr Brodie, Scoughall, and Mr Ker, Whitekirk, who 
fhould fhow the beft rams, was determined in favour of Mr Bro- 
die. Mr Ker did not produce his ram; therefore the conteft lay 
betwixt the other two gentlemen. The judges, Mr Mathew Cul- 
ley, Mr Scott, and Mr William Brodie, were unanimous in their 
decifion, thinking Mr Brodie’s rams fatteft, and conftitutionally 
difpofed to fatten fafter than the other. My James Thomfon at 
Bogend, in Berwickfhire, was originally fixed upon as one of the 
judges, but the indifpofition of a near relation prevented his at- 
tendance ; a circumftance which occafioned much regret. 

Here we would remark, that ip all competitions of this nature, 
the terms or principles on which judges are to determine ought to 
be clearly and diftinétly exprefled in their appointment, fo as 
error may be avoided, and impartial juftice adminiftered to the 
parties. Jt is well known, that breeding amateurs are divided into 
different feéts, each holding oppofite opinions, and maintaining 
them with almoft equal pertinacity as difplayed, on other occa- 
fions, by Brunonian and Cullenian practitioners in defence of their 
tefpective fyftems. In judging upon the aptitude of fheep to fat- 
ten, breeders may be mifled by preconceived abftract notions with 
tefpect to the qualifications or properties which confer that apti- 
tude ; or they may be influenced, when pronouncing judgment, 
by fize of head, fhape of neck, colour of legs, and the like; 
which circumftances, though perhaps neceflarily connected with 
a beautiful animal, are not abfolutely called for when determining 
upon its difpofition to fatten more cleverly, and at lefs expenfe 
than its neighbours, We hazard thefe general remarks, without 
meaning, in the flighteft manner, to impugn the fentence of the 
judges, who certainly acted with the utmoft impartiality. 
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A bull, and feveral Weft Highland. cows, with a valuable par- 
cel of feeding cattle, purchafed by Mr Bogue from Dunrobin in 
Sutherlandfhire, were fhown in an adjoining yard or courtine. 
As a judge of good ftock, Mr Bogue has long been confpicuous. 
His attempts, in conjun@ion with thofe of Mr Sitwell, to improve 
the Weft Highland breed of cattle, by fele€ting the beft bulls and 
cows, and rearing their progeny on good pattures, merit every 
degree of fuccefs. The Weft Highland breed is well known to 
be one of the beft in the ifland as to quality ; and if it is fo, when, 
in fome meaiure ftunted and ftarved in early age, there is every 
reafon to believe that an improvement of the greateft confequence 
may be obtained by feeding this breed from the outfet. The ex- 
periment, at all events, deferves praife ; and we eagerly hope it will 
be accompanied with more folid advantages. 

After the fhow, ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT agriculturifts were 
fumptuoufly entertained by Mr Bogue in the large thrafhing-mill 
baru, which was moft commodioufly fitted up for their reception. 
Here we are at a lofs to fay, whether the elegance of the enter- 
tainment, or the regularity and good order with which it was con- 
ducted, were moft entitled to praife, or moft gratifying to the 
guefts. It is enough to ftate, that the whole company were 
highly pleafed with the urbsnity and good manners of the worthy 
entertainer, who, on this occafion, was well fupported by feveral 
gentlemen who took an aétive hand in difcharging the different 
offices entrufted to them. 

Among the company who attended the fhow, we obferved Lord 
Dalhoufie, Lord Cathcart, Lord Maitland, the Honourable Mr 
Cathcart, Sir James Baird, Bart., Mr Hay of Spott, Mr Dewar of 
Vogrie, Mr Stewart of Alderitone, and many other diftinguifhed 
amateurs of rural art. A great number of loyal and fuitable 
toafts were given in the courfe of the afternoon ; but none pleafed 
us fo much as Lord Dalhoufie’s. His Lordthip, after a neat and 
appropriate fpeech, propofed the health of Mr Bogue, adding, 
* May his ufeful and laudable example be extenfively imitated by 
his brethren in Eaft Lothian.’ 

We underftand that the fhow will next year be held at ar 
hall, when another fweepftakes betwixt Mr Bogue and Mr Brodie 
will be determined. We announce this with great fatisfaction, 
being fully convinced that competitions of this nature muft tend 
greatly to the improvement of live ftock, and, by confequence, to 
the advantage of the public intereft. We would with to fee it 
followed out in other branches of hufbandry, as the emulation 
which naturally accompanies fuch friendly contefts, is well calcu- 
Jated to excite a {pirit of improvement in every department of ru- 
ral art. Were the beft fallow the object of competition, then > 
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might well fuppofe that every attention would be beowed upou 
its culture; or, were the beft wheats to be the objcét, we may 
reft affured ‘that the preparatory proceffes in every ftage, f-o« 
ploughing the ground to fowing the feed, would be executed with 
the utmoft fedulity and carefulnefs. We throw out thefe hints, 
trufting they may afterwards be aéted upon, and prove of fome 
ufe to the agricultural intereft of the country. 

Before we are done, it cannot be improper to notice, that Mr 
Bogue, who has fet fuch a good beginning to the competitions we 
are recommending, is nephew to Mr William Brodie at Amisfield- 
Mains, formerly at Upper Beith, who, as already faid, firft intro- 
duced the improved breed of Leicefter fheep into Eaft Lothian. 
When it is added, that Mr Bogue poffeffes the like genius and ta- 
lents with regard to the management of live-ftock as belong to 
his worthy friend, we are almoit fure that there is fcarcely one 
perfon in the county of Eaft Lothian who holds an opinion on his 
merits different from the one that we have now pronounced, N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Covering Fruit Trees, &c. 


Sir, 

I sent youa fhort effay laft year, on the fubject of making wine 
from Scotch fruit. I have fince made a good quantity, and having 
had a year to ripen, it proves a pleafant and improving beverage. 
I have devoted half an acre to the purpofe of raifing black cur- 
rants, and hope in time to excite the jealoufy of the Excife, at fo 
charming a liquor efcaping the gauge-ftaff. 

I add a receipt of fome importance, becaufe it is a certain cor- 
rective of the worft property of our climate, if a defect can be 
called a property,—JI mean our cold, bleak {pring feafons. This 
defect alone renders the hotteft enfuing fumumer and mildeft au- 
tumn fruitle/s,—as it attacks our fruit trees at the delicate mo- 
ment of their coming into bloffom, when a fingle frofty night 
often blafts the whole hopes of the year. 

_ Moft of the walled gardens in Scotland have climate enough to 
ripen very fine fruits, peaches, apricots, cherries of all forts, 
green-gages, and molt of the other plums; but the warmeft of 
our gardens are not exempted from the havoc of {pring frofty 
blights ; to remedy which, a happy antidote has lately been dif- 
covered. ‘The wall trees are to be covered in the fpring with a 
woollen net. Its mefhes about the widenefs of a herring net. 
The worfted is to be {pun of the coarfeft materials, and the nets to 
be made of tqwo-ply yarn. The only troublefome operation, is that 
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of cutting one of the plies of every mefli after the net is woven, 
‘This creates the greater obltruclion to the frofty particles reach. 
ine the tender blofioms. 

A neighbour of mine made laft fpring an experiment which 
leaves no doubt of the value of the receipt.- On the fame wall, in 
the fome foil and expofure, he covered one of three peach trees 

ith a net of this kind. ‘The two uncovered have hardly any 
fruit; the third, that was netted, is loaded with thevfinett fruit, as 

it had been in a pes ich-houte, or on a wall covered with glals, 
T need not obferve, that the fimplicity and cheapnefs of this pre- 
‘cription adds not a etic to its value. £ am told it begins to be 
uled pretty generally ; but, as T never heard of it till lately, per- 
haps it may be equally anknown to many of your readers. I hope 
fonte of them will enable you to confirm the folitary experiment I 
have reported, and that your future Numbers may eitablith the 
value of this difeovery. lam, Sir, yours, &c. Domesticus. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Ir your youth has been fpent amidft rural fcenery, and if at a fub- 


fequent period, when abroad, you have made an excurfion on foot 
in a hot climate, and feit an inclination to recline in the fhade, you 
have, no Soubt, experienced the uneafinefs which arifes from the 
apprehenfion of favage beafts anc noxious reptiles. At fuch times, 
you may perhaps have vifited Great Britain, in imagination, and 
wandered in wild woo¢ is, or foiled upon mofly banks, and enjoyed 
the profpect of rugged rocks and romantic ruins. ‘Thefe fituations 
and fenfations, I have often experienced; and the agreeable part 
of them I lately attempted to realize. Every thing feemied altered, 
and all for the better. The country had been enclofed, waftes cul- 
tivated, and bills planted ; roads had been raifed, brid es mowers, 
canals excavated, and machines almoft animated, The middling 

ranks of life feemed to poffefs more information and more induf- 
try. re lower claffes sporated mote cheerful, better lodged, bet- 
ter fod and better clad; and the fair fex, whether from the prac- 
tice of innoculation, or the general ufe of hats and parafols, ap- 
peared {till more beautiful than at the time of my departure. I 
rejoiced at the — which had been made, and my heart ex- 
panded at the profpeét of ftill further i improvement. In my ex- 
curfions, however, two things annoyed me exceedingly,—the want 
of finger pofts to dire€t me aright, and the conttant denuncia- 
tions in the event of going wrong; and thefe laft, often the firft 
indication that I had already got half a mile beyond ae fpot where 
the intimation ought to have been given. Indeed, the numberlefs 
hreatening advertifements which at every corner in the vicinity 
of 
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of what are called gentlemens’ houfes, exhibit fteel-traps, fpring 
guns, rigorous law, and certaim profecution, are more alarming to 
a curious traveller than all the (makes, centipedes, tigers and taran- 
tulas of the torrid zone. When a great deal of tafte and judg- 
ment has been difplayed, and a great deal of money expended in 
building, fertilizing and adorning, it were natural to fuppofe that 
every means would be ufed to facilitate approach, and by the pro- 
per ufe of ha ha’s, exhibit to the view of the paffing {peCtator, 
the expenfe which had been incurred, and the improvement which 
had been made. I do therefore fuppofe, that the greater part of 
thofe terrifying tickets are ftuck up without the immediate fanc- 
tion, or at leaft the due confideration of the proprietors ; for I can- 
not believe that the following/and numerous other extraéts which 
might readily be made, are the compofition of any perfon who is 
capable of either defigning or executing any thing that would be 
either curious or ufeful. 

‘ if any perfon is feen upon the dikes or trees, they will be thot. 
‘ Informers will be rewarded.’ This is fuch an: outrage againit 
law, juftice, mercy, civility, grammar, and good fenfe, that one 
might be induced to believe, that the reward is offered by fome 
magiftrate fo as information may be received when murder is com- 
mitted. £ No perfon allowed to pafs through thefe woods, ex- 
‘ cept in the cafe of deferters, or perfons flying from juitice ’ 
This again carries licentious indulgence to fuch. an extreme, 
that I fhould think it incumbent upon all civil and military officers 
to bring the proprietor to a proper fenfe of the extravagance of 
his intimation, 

Surely fuch as commit depredations would be liable to appre- 
henfion and punifhment, without all this expenditure of pofts, 
plank and paint; and I much doubt, if fuch illiberal alien 
has not even fome tendency to ftir up mifchief in the minds of 
fome who would otherwife pafs peaceably along. For my own 
part, I never fee any of thofe terrorems, but they excite a kind of 
mental execration, and infpire me with a ftrong defire to burn the 
board. 

The fuperintendance of fuch matters is certainly in your de- 
partment ; and I think you may be able to convince many that they 
would derive confiderable fatisfaction, and all, that they would 
run very little rifk, im expofing their parks, and even their palaces, 
to the eyes of a STRANGER. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZENE. 
Remarks on fome Prejudices againft Landholders, by Dr Dewar, 

Sir, Edinburgh, 1808. 

_ One of the happieft effects of the diffufion of literature in the 

prefent age, is, that many unfounded jealoufies which formerly 


prevailed, 
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prevailed, are deftroyed by the circulation of more accurate views 
of the mutual relations which the members of fociety bear to one 
another. In no department is this change more agreeably confpi- 
cuous, than in the relations of landlord and tenant. During the 
tranfition of fociety from the feudal to the commercial fyftem, it 
was to be expected that the remains of old habits fhould influence 
both parties ; that the lancholder fhould retain fome attachment to 
the feudal power with which his anceftors had been vetted ; and 
that the tenant, not yet raifed to independence, fhould claim from 
his landlord a degree of proteétion beyond that which flows from 
the fimple obligations of honefly and good neighbourhood. Ac- 
cordingly, for a certain interval, farmers complained, without any 
foundation, of harfh ufage on the part of their landlords ; and 
thefe, on the other hand, indulged in contemptuous reproaches 
agzinft their tenants, for the unreafonablenefs of their expecta. 
tions. Such miftakes are now happily diappearing; and the 
habits of men in each department become accommodated to an 
improved ftate of fociety. The prejudices which ftill adhere 
to their minds are trifling, compared to thofe which are for- 
gotten. Every perfon, however, who withes well to fociety, 
thould exert himfelf for the extinction of thofe which remain. 
The efforts which are made in your useful Miscellany, as well as 
m several other modern publications, to impress the landed in- 
terest with a due sense of honour and liberality in their dealings 
with the farmer, ate highly deserving of praise. In order, how- 
ever, that these efforts should prove effectual, it is of great im- 
portance to repress such complaints as are ill-founded, and to 
draw a clear line of distinetion betwixt the manly remonstrances 
of justice, and the croakings of discontent. If it can be shown 
that these latter ever assume the mask of the former, and if it 
found that, for want of accurate views on the subject, groundless 
complaints are in any instance countenanced by men who, in 
other respects, exhibit much liberality of sentiment, it will cer- 
tainly be of use to endeavour to convey such views as are more 
correct in themselves, and tend to bring all ene nearer to a 
mutual agreement. 

In some instances in which landholders and farmers are sufhi- 
ciently disposed to harmonize in their leading transactions, a sort 
of neutral men, in the literary world, endeavour to set them at 
variance, by espousing what they consider as the interest of the 
farmer. My present design is to take notice of two instances, in 
which mistaken doctrines of this tendency have made their ap- 
pearance. 

I shall begin with the complaint which is made against the in- 
justice of landholders, in exacting so high interest as they some- 

times 
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times do, for the money which they advance in improvements. 
In cases in which the dans wishes to have certain improve- 
ments executed at the expense of the landiord, without which he 
finds that the produce of his farm must continue far below the 
point to which it can in this manner be raised, we are asked, 
what right the landlord has to take advantage of any such neces- 
sity, by demanding a greater addition to his rent than the legal 
interest of his money? On what principle can he claim 10 per 
cent., as is frequently done? A few remarks wi!l make the prin- 
ciple perfectly clear to every person capable of attending to the 
subject. As long as we adhere to the laws of property, which 
are recognized in every well-ordered state, 2 man possessing two 
kinds of property, such as land and money, is perfectly justified 
in combining the advantages of these in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the greatest possible revenue to himself, provided he do not 
encroach on the income and rights of his neighbour. A land- 
holder is proprietor, not merely of his land in its present state, 
but of his land as vested with the quality of improveableness ; 
and this quality he is justified in turning to his own account. 
No person has ever denied that, when a farm is in the proprie- 
tor’s hands, he has a right to expend money on it till he raises its 
value as high as he can, and then to let it at any rent which a pru- 
dent farmer thinks proper to give. The difference betwixt this case, 
and that in which money is advanced in the course of the lease, 
is not essential. The advance of rent should be proportioned as 
nearly as possible, not to the sum expended, but to the resulting 
advantage of the improvement made. If the tenant, at the begin- 
ning of his lease, gives no more than an adequate rent for a farm 
in its present state, and if it is foreseen that any particular sum 
laid out upon it will bring an additional produce of 30 per cent., 
the landlord has as good a right to this 30 as in other cases he 
might have to 5. Whatever be the conditions of advance in 
rent, the farmer is safe, if he has it in his power to refuse all im- 
provements which will not reimburse him for the additional rent. 
it generally happens that, in bargains of this sort, the farmer is a 
considerable gainer by receiving an addition to his produce ex- 
ceeding the amount of any per centage that he pays. All that he 
receives above this amount is clear profit; and, if the improve- 
ments had been made previous to the lease, would, in the course 
of things, have formed part of the revenue of the landlord. A 
square field, with a public road along two of its sides, may not 
be worth more than 20/. per annum in an unenclosed state, but 
may be worth 120/. when weil enclosed; and yet the expense of 
enclosing may not exceed 200/. ‘The farmer who is in possession 
is treated with- sufficient liberality, if the proprietor offers to en- 
close it, on condition of receiving 50/. of additional rent. ‘This 
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may be called an extreme case, and perhaps a one purely hypo- 
thetical ; but it is certain that the advantages of enclosing bear 
various proportions to the sums expended. In rich fields, the ex- 
pense is small, and the advantages very great. Bleak hills, on 
the contrary, may be barely able to afford the expense of enclos- 
ing. ‘Che advantages derived from it may hardly amount to 5 
per cent. of the expense. If they fall short of this return, the 
person who lays out the money sacrifices his own interest to that 
of the country. Such sacrifices ought certainly to be voluntary, 
when they are made at all; and it would be highly unjust fora 
landlord to exact them from his tenant. Even an addition of 
5 per cent., in this case, would be extortion, This illustration 
may show, that it is idle to fix any limits to the proportion. 
al rise of rent which ought to be exacted for enclosing. The 
landlord acts with sufficient liberality, when he takes upon him- 
self all the chances of failure, and insists on such terms only 
as must turn out advantageous to his tenant, If all the condi- 
tions are fixed in a lease, whatever room may be left to find fault 
with imprudent arrangements, it is absurd to complain of unfair- 
ness. If no bargain has been originally made on the subject, a 
wise landlord would not neglect improving his land, with the 
prospect of a greater rise of rent at the conclusion of the lease, 
though he should receive, in the mean time, only 5 per cent, for 
his money. If he is unwilling to do this, the tenant may act 
most prudently, by offering a higher proportional rise, to induce 
hira to put his farm in a better condition. Perhaps the most li- 
beral plan would be, for the two parties to make an equal divi- 
sion of the advantages expected from such improvements. But 
remonstrances about unfairness of conduct, on these occasions, 
are generally idle. 

Hoping that this point is sufficiently established, I shall make 
some observations on another practice, which is made the subject 
of complaint, equally unfounded,—that of advertising for pri- 
vate offers in letting land. No system is so perésct as to preclude 
the possibility of objection. This mode of letting land has been 
considered as an advantage taken of the anxiety which a farmer 
feels to avoid disappointment, and, consequently, a temptation 
laid in his way to induce him to offer a higher rent than he is able 
to pay. It ought to be considered, however, that the most skil- 
ful farmer is generally able to pay the highest rent, and is also 
most deserving of encouragement. It may occasionally happen, 

*that a man of inferior qualifications will give a higher offer, trom 
a spirit of inconsiderate adventure ; but a proprietor, industrious 
in his inquiries, and possessed of common sagacity in judging of 
character, will then prefer the man who is most likely to — 

cause 
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Because a landlord may in some respects be compared to ‘a mer- 
chant, it is thought equally reasonable to expect that he should 
fix a rent on his land, as that the merchant should ask a definite 
price for his goods. ‘I‘he business of the merchant, however, is, 
in its own nature, very short and easy. ‘The state of the gene- 
ral demand is known by the prices which goods of each descrip- 
tion bring ; and there is but little trouble required in distinguish- 
ing the gradations of quality im the articles which he offers for 
sale. But the circumstances which regulate the value of land 
are local, minute, and hardly capable of bei ing appretiated by any 
person, except the practical farmer. It is thereiore most profit- 
able for all parties, and for the country at large, to bring this 
class of men into free competition. The great demand for farms 
is a consequence of the general success of practical farmers; and 
a free competition must generally open to industry and enterprize 
the readiest prospects of success. In the hands of a prudent 
landlord, the freedom of the competition is but little impaired by 
the privacy of the offers; while the disadvantage of obliging 
himself to accept of higher offers from improper persons is More 
fully avoided, than by any form of public auction. Nothing can 
be more futile than to say, that the power of selection which the 
landlord reserves to himself is then too great. Every man hasa fair 
claim to all the power which his property implies ; and it is- un- 
reasonable to find any fault with him, except in the ultimate use 
which he makes of this power in individual instances. A mer- 
chant, in selling goods, may always make a choice among his 
customers ; but, if he is certain of recovering his money, he has 
no motive-for preferring one customer to another ; and therefore 
he deals with the first that offers; because, when the money is 
paid, their mutual intercourse in that instance is at an end. But 
a landholder, who is to be connected, by a course of mutual 
transactions, with a tenant for nineteen years, would act a very 
foolish part, if he did not use the greatest circumspection in every 
circumstance of his original agreement. 

Some of your readers, particularly among landed gentlemen, 
will be apt to regard the preceding observations as truisms, hardly 
deserving so formal an illustration; but, as long as pre ‘judices ex- 
ist among any description of men whate ever, such exple mations as 
may serve to correct them, cannot be justly considered as super- 
fluous. Iam, Sir, your obedient and humble servant, 

Henry Dewar. 
NOTE. 

Ir is a doubtful point, whether the statute against usury is not 
infringed when more than five per cent. of interest is taken upon 
money expended in improvements ; especially if the tenant is 
bound to leave these improvements, say houses and fences, in 
good condition at the expiry of the lease. 

Abstract 
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Abfiralt of the Conftitutional Rules and Regulations of the Farm. 
ing Society at Salton, &c. 
Conftitutional Rules. 
1ff, Tuat the meeting form themfelves into a CLus, to be called 

THe Sarron Farminc Society. 
2d, That the principal obje€& of the Club is to promote the in- 

terefts of agriculture, by their countenance, communications, 

and the diliribution of premiums to thofe who are engaged in 
rural affairs. 
3d, That for the fake of fociety and good neighbourhood, the 
members fhall dine together at each meeting. 
4th, That the members fhall not confift of agriculturifts merely, 
but of thofe alfo of other profeflions, who are lovers of agri- 
culture. 
5th, That when the intended number of members is completed, 
their meetings fhall be quarterly. 
Regulations for accomplifbing the Objetts of the Society. 
Premiums. 
1, To encourage order and cleanlinefs in the cottage and cot-yard. 
Thirty Shillings, to the competitor who is molt approved. 
A Guinea to the fecond. 
Half-a-Guinea to the third. 
2d, For the beft effay on the moft fuccefsful mode of deftroying 
the moft hurtful weeds,—a Silver Dfedal. 
3d, To the tenant who fhall be found to have the cleaneft farm,— 
a Silver Medal. 
Communications and Difcuffions. 
iff, At every meeting of the Society, the members fhall be re- 
quefted to communicate any particular practice in hufbandry 
that by experience they have found to be moft fuccefsful. 
2d, That at the clofe of every meeting, the prefes fhall announce, 
for the difcuflion of next meeting, any particular fubject con- 
nected with rural affairs. 
Moving Committees. 

That when the Society becomes more numerous, a Council fhall 
be named, and at each meeting a Prefes and a Croupier fhall be ap- 
pointed. 

Committee of Infpeétion. 

That a committe of report and infpection be appointed, to pre- 
pare bufinefs for the quarterly meetings, and to report upon the 
ilate of agriculture within their circle. 

Additional Regulations, approved by the Quarterly Meeting held in 
September 1807. 
sf, The Society are to meet quarterly, and in the months of 


January, April, Fuly, and Ofober. 3 
24) 
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ad, On the firft meeting of every year, each member fhall pay 
into the treafurer’s hands, Ten Shillings, which he is to appro- 
priate to the payment of dinners during the year. 

3d, Every motion which is duly feconded and debated, fhall be 
decided by a majority of votes; and if, on colle€ting the votes, 
they fhall be found to be equal on each fide of the queftion, the 
Prefident, independently of his vote as a member, fhall have 
the cafting vote. 

4th, Every motion not feconded fhall fall to the ground. 

sth, Any gentleman, defirous of becoming a member, muft be 
propofed a candidate by a member preient: If the motion be 
feconded, the fecretary fhall minute the fame, inferting, “ The 
candidate to be ballotted for next regular meeting. ” 

6th, Not fewer than nine members fhail be deemed fufficient to 
ballot for a new member ; and of thefe, one third fhall have the 
power to reject. 

7th, When the event of the ballot is favourable, the perfon who 
propofed the new member fhall depofit in the treafurer’s hands 
two foillings and fixpence for each remaining dinner during the 

ear. 

sth, Any member of the Society may bring with him a friend, as 
a vifiting member ; it being underftood that the member pays 
for his friend. 

gth, Dinner for twenty members, at every meeting, fhall be order- 
ed and paid for; and if more than twenty dine, the surplus 
number fhall be paid for, at the rate already ftated. 

1oth, Dinner fhall be on the table precifely at four o’clock, and 
the bill fhall be called at feven. 

11th, The fecretary fhall infert thefe regulations into the minute- 
book, and fhall continue to minute the proceedings of every 
meeting, together with a lift of the members who were prefent. 

12th, The minutes of the former meeting {hall continue to be read 
previoufly to commencing bufinefs. 


NOTE. 

WisH1nc to give all publicity to the excellent rules and regula- 
tions of the Salton Farming Society, we have inferted them from 
a copy obligingly tranfmitted to us. It is not our intention to of- 
fer remarks, but we are in duty bound to congratulate the Society 
upon the marked attention fhown to the dinner bufinefs ;—a_bufi- 
nefs confefledly of great importance, therefore noticed in no few- 
er than in five of the additional regulations. The Society, by at- 
tending fo minutely to this important branch of their proceedings, 
are certainly entitled to much praife. Other focieties debate firft, 
and dine afterwards; which is as prepofterous as going the yok- 
ing, and corning the horfe at the end of it. The Salton — 

a 
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act more wifely. Judging that to debate with an empty ftomach 
is a very foolith meafure, they prudently begin where other focie- 
ties finith. Here the Society are in the right ; for all agricultur- 
its, however much they may differ about rotations of crops, and 
the tike, are at one with regard to the utility of eating and drink- 
ing. The Socicty have therefore, with much judgment, given 
thefe matters a place in their conftitutional code ; confidering the 
dining-table, perhaps, as a rallying poft around which a full meet- 
ing may conitantly be expeéted ; and its dainties as highly cal- 
culated to invigorate their minds, when engaged in the great work 
of promoting agricultural improvement. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Potatoes. 


Sir, 


I obferve in the late communications to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, that the Reverend Edmund Cartwright, fays, in a paper on 
the culture of potatoes, that every portion of a potatoe, whether 
it has an eye or not, will grow into a plant. This is a miftake. 

I have found, an trial, that the old received do€trine holds, that 


no portion of a potatoe that has not an eye will grow into a plant. 

Amidft the many fpeculations on the caufe of the curl, I beg 
leave to remark, that I have taken notice of late, that potatoes 
planted either too near the furface, or too deep in the ground, 
fend up curled plants; and any thing in general that weakens the 
growth of the plant, as a very imall cutting, or when the cutting 
is deftroyed by infeéts in the ground, has the fame effect. 

That there are other caufes of the curl yet unexplained, there 
is no reafon to doubt; as we find univerfally, that potatoes grow 
curled if the feed is not changed, at leaft in the low parts of the 
country; while I have obferved, that if the feed is brought from 
a late climate, the potatoe plants produced from it are never curled. 

A GarDENER. 


To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Query concerning Scap- Afbes. 
Str, 

Pray, can any of your correfpondents give information re- 
fpecting the quality of foapmakers’ wafte afhes for manure? In 
fome places the farmers give a very high price for them, and are 
anxious to get them. I am informed there are immenfe quantities 
to be had in London, Briftol, and Liverpool, for a very low price. 

If you can invite difeuflion on this manure, you would add very 
much to the many important fervites arifing frem the great circu- 
lation of your Journal. 


BRANCH 








BRANCH Il. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Sixce the commencement of 1808, the weather has run into ex 
tremes; and existing circumstances warrant a presumption, that the 
year will conclude in the same uncommon Way hitherto manifest- 
ed in its progress. The first four months of the year were singular. 
ly stormy and cold, displaying all the horrors of winter even till the 
last day of April. The month of May was ushered in with thd 
most promising appearances; and vegetation, from that time, pro- 
ceeded with a rapidity rarely witnessed in this country. The last 
two weeks of June and the first three weeks of July, furnished 
warmer weather than remembered by the oldest man living ; and this 
unprecedented warmness was followed by dreadful thuader storms 
in every quarter of the island, accompanied with heavy rains, more re+ 
sembling those of the torrid zone, than what are usually experienced 
in the temperate climate of Great Britain. The loss and damage sus- ® 
tained by such heavy rains, can only be correctly ascertained at an af- 
ter period. Itis enough, in this place, to say, that, in consequence of 
them, the wheats have been mildewed considerably ; a great part of 
the hay crop absolutely rotted ; whilst field labour hath been thrown 
out of shape, and placed in a condition not to be remedied at this : 
advanced period of the season. 

Under these circumstances, it need hardly be stated, that the sum- 

mer-fallow land is not much improved by the labour bestowed upon i 
it during the dry weather. In fact, the clay soils of many districts 
were so saturated with moisture, that there is little probability any 
of the after processes will be accomplished in a satisfactory manner. 
The turnip fields are also, in numerous instances, very imperfectly 
cleaned ; it being hardly possible, from the 24th July to the 10th 
August, to use either the horse or hand-hoe with the slightest ad- 
vantage. Such fields as were cleaned before the tainy weather 
commenced, ate doing well; but the breadth of land then finished 
Was not great; and any thing done during the above period was 
,chiefly by the hand. Upon wet soils, the young plants assumed a 
yellow aspect ; after which, it rarely happens that the crop is worth 
the expense of cultivation. 

The cotn markets have been more stationary during the quarter 
than might have been expected. Wheat, in particular, has not va- 
ried greatly in price, the fall one week being nearly made up by a 
nse in the succeeding one. Barley and oats have been scarce ars 
ticles through the summer; but the appearance of those grains upon 
the ground being generally good, has, of late, caused a considerable rt 
depression of their market yalue. The same remark may be applied 
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to peas and beans. As to wheat, a very different opinion must be 
pronounced. The crop, at the best, was not above an average ; in 
many districts, much below it. The mildew, which in a greater or 
lesser degree has seized this grain, must, at all events, contribute to 
keep up the present market rates. Indeed wheat, for many months 
past, has in reality been the cheapest grain ; and a fall of-one third 
upon the other varieties of grain, will only serve to bring matters to 
‘their ordinary standard. 

Cattle and sheep have experienced a dull sale for some time past; 
and, from the quantity of stock in hand, there is reason to assert that 
the scale of prices will not be soon advanced. Perhaps the scale 
was too high for several years past to be maintained. Be that as it 
may, lean stock seldom met with duller sales than in the course of 
this year, which is a discouraging circumstance to the breeder ; and 
it may be added, that the feeders are not in a much better situation. 
Though this has not been a bad grass season, when taken in a gene. 
ral view, yet, when particulars are descended to, it cannot be consi- 
dered as fxvourable either to the feeding of cattle or sheep. Great 
numbers of both were in a low condition at its commencement. 
The after warm weather prevented the usual improvement even 
upon the best soils ; and the succeeding rains softened the grass, and 
carried off its nutritive powers. Whatever truth may be in these 
observations, one thing is certain, viz. that cattle and sheep have 
made less progress this year than usual, even when fed upon the 
best pastures. 

Another thing very much against the interest of one class of stock 
farmers, is the depression upon the wool market. Wool this year, 
unless of a good quality, cannot find a market; and will not be 
purchased, even when of the best quality, unless at a reduced price. 
This depression is occasioned by a large stock in hand, and a 

artial stagnation of foreign trade, whereby the demand for wool- 
fen goods is considerably lessened. It is to be lamented, that many 
people will, in consequence, suffer severely. Indeed, it is to be 
dreaded that few sheep farmers, who have lately entered intu leases, 
will be able to fulfil the engagements which they then came under. 
Indulgence, if not abatement, from landlords, seems to beamperiously 
called for, otherwise a most respectable set of men stand a chance of 
being ruined and made miserable. 

The rent of land of every kind still keeps up; and it may be supr 
posed the mania is so violent, that it can only be cured by a few ad- 
verse seasons. Perhaps the present one may be of some use in curing 
the disorder; at least, it is certain that the situation of the farmer was 
seldom less enviable than at the present moment. Burdened with heavy 
rents, taxed to the teeth, both directly and indirectly, and carrying 
on every branch of his operations at an increased expense, if the com- 
modities which he raises fall in value, he himself must fall also. On 
these accounts, it may be maintained, that proprietors of land, whe 
employ every mean to rack up reat,—whe fly from ene person to oa 
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other to get a better bode,—who whisper, if you do not offer such a 
sum, another person will be preferred,—who, in fact, adopt methods 
to raise rent, which, if practised by the farmer when selling his corn 
or cattle, would be attended with indelible disgrace ;—on these ac 
counts, it may be maintained, that proprietors, who act in the way 
described, neither consult their own interest, nor, far less, that of the 
public. * A penny more will buy the whistle,’ is a common say- 
ing with some proprietors; but it may be doubted, whether such 
view the subject in a proper light. A bankrupt tenant or two, with 
a farm or farms thrown up in a deteriorated condition, would settle 
this pomt more effectually than an hundred thousand arguments. 

The address of the worthy and patriotic President, at the last sit- 
ting of the Board of Agriculture (June 7th), shows, in stronger terms 
than can here be urged, the important benefits which may be de- 
rived from that national institution. The Board, with much judge- 
ment, have resolved to publish surveys of every county of the king- 
dom, being satisfied that there cannot be a better method of disse- 
minating agricultural information. Here the Board are in the 
right ; for a original surveys, though many of them could only be 
considered as rude and imperfect drafts, were the first means of turn- 
ing the public mind to agrieultural disquisition. Among others who 
have recently undertaken to assist in the great work of surveying 
this northern part of the island, may be noticed Sir Groncr 
Stewart Mackenziz, Bart. who is appointed for the counties of 
Ross and Cromarty, and Mr Joun Suirrerr for Orkney and Shetland. 
From the reports of these gentlemen, much valuable and original in- 
formation may be expected. Both are gifted by nature with strong 
minds, and both are capable of communicating to the public the re- 
sults of their inquiries in a perspicuous manner. Really and truly, 
very little is known. of these districts, even by the Lowilanders ot 
Scotland ; and it is matter of surprise, that that respectable body, 
the Highland Society of Scotland, have not, long before this time, en- 
deavoured to satisfy the public with regard to the actual state of the 
country more particularly under their notice, instead of offering pre- 
miums for statistical accounts of other districts, which undoubtedly 
are without the line originally marked as the sphere of their im- 
provements. 

It deserves to be noticed, that a worthy and respectable pro- 
prietor in Morayshire, has lately made an improvement of great 
consequence, which will not only be advantageous to himself, 
but eminently beneficial to others whose grounds are similarly 
circumstanced. Perhaps few readers of the Magazine are aware, 
that, in the year 1697, some of the best lands in Morayshire were so 
covered with blown sand as to be rendered in a manner useless, ei- 
ther for tillage or the growth of grasses. In that state they remain- 
ed till lately, when the present proprietor, by trenching the ground 
at the expense of 10/. or 12/. per acre, brought up the old soil to the 
surface, thereby accomplishing an improvement of the greatest mag- 
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nitude. This year, seventeen acres of the trenched ground is under 
wheat, and the crop is of that description as may well be supposed ca- 
pable of defraying the whole expense mcurred during thetrenching pro. 
cess. Would every proprietor of land in Britain be as attentive to the 
improvement of his estate, as the worthy and respectable gentleman al- 
luded to, it is difficult to say how far the island might be benefited. 
But, alas! alas!! the improvement of most proprietors is solely con- 
fined to an increase of their rent-rolls. This, for some years past, has 
been an easy business, neither requiring any outlay of capital, nor even 
the slightest degree of knowledge ; though it may be suspected, that 
this road to improvement is now nearly barred up. Other kinds of 
improvement, are, however, of a more durable nature, and those who 
practise them are sure of reaping a concomitant advantage, propor. 
tional to the wisdom and efficacy of the measures employed im carry- 
ing them into execution. 

Upon the whole, it may be stated, that this year is not like to be 
ene which will be favourable to the farming interest of the country. 
Independent of the adverse weather already noticed, which has been 
of incalculable disadvantage to those concerned in agriculture, the 
jow price which barley must necessarily obtain in the market, is an 
evil which will be seriously felt in many corn districts. The low 
price of live stock, and the stagnation of the wool trade, will also 
be sensibly felt in all the breeding districts. In short, it does not 
admit of a doubt, that a farm in these districts, taken in 1805 ata 
fair rent, is not now able to pay more than three fourths of what was 
then promised ; and if the information be correct on which this state- 
ment is founded, the evils pointed out are already decisively experi- 
enced in many parts of Scotland. As for England, the rent of land 
has not advanced with so much rapidity; therefore, farmers in the 
breeding districts there are not exposed to the like evils which their 
Scottish brethren have too much cause to dread, under the circum- 
stances which presently affect them.—— Aug. 17th. 


SCOTLAND. 


Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Stxce the date of last report, the weather has proved highly fa- 
vourable for executing every branch of field work the farmer could 
possibly be engaged in. The preparation for turnips went on with 
great facility; and many farmers, from the great loss sustained by 
the late sowing of this root for several years back, availing them- 
selves of so favourable an opportunity, got the seed work mostly 
concluded by the 15th and 20th of June. As usual, the first sown 
have a great superiority, and promise to be excellent, provided they 
do not run to seed in the autumn ; a circumstance rarely occurring 
in this district. 

The different crops of grain made very rapid progress through 
the whole of May, and to the last week of June, the seed having 
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done its part beyond all expectation. But intense drought setting in 
at that time, gave the crop, upon all inferior soils, a severe check, 
especially upon those under bad cultivation. The last eight days of 
the drought were unusually warm, and would have soon proved too 
hard for most soils and situations, had not relief fortunately been pre- 
sented. The aspect, at that time, was rather an alarming one to the 
farmer, as the supply of provision appeared very scanty, and, taking 
all circumstances into account, a continuance of it would have been 
truly lamentable. On the 17th instant, a thunder storm, with vivid 
flashes of lightning, prevailed for two or three hours, accompanied by 
a heavy fall of rain. This, with the refreshing showers and warmth 
experienced smce that time, has produced a wonderful change ; and 
the crop may now be reported, according to present appearances, fully 
equal to an average, both with regard to bulk and produce, and every 
prospect of harvest commencing several weeks sooner than last year. 
If there is any superiority of crops, it seems to be with the barley, 
which was for the most part sown early, and, on that account, has 
all along resisted the drought. Hay will be rather a scarce article, 
from many fields being depastured in the spring. On that account, 
the cutting has been delayed till a later period than usual; and if 
the rains continue, it must be but indifferently cured. The pastures 
have never, as yet, been abundant. In the first instance, owing to 
aheavy stock being early laid on, and the weather afterwards so 
dry, vegetation made little progress. Cattle, in good condition, are 
going off at moderate prices, but scarcely equal to those of last 
year; whilst beasts of the inferior sort are little sought after ; and it 
is to be apprehended, that too many of this description will remain 
on hand another year, it being now evident that an overstock is still 
in the country, notwithstanding of all the slaughter and death which 
happened last spring. 

Grain made a considerable advance in price in the early part of 
summer. Barley was sold as high as 45s.; oats from 35s. to 40s. 
per boll, of 128 Scots pints; and oatmeal at 35s. and 36s. per boll 
of § stone Dutch. Prices have, however, declined considerably for 
some weeks past; and a sufficient supply will be obtained till the ar- 
rival of anew crop. Beef and mutton sell in the market at 6d. and 
7d. per lib. Dutch. At our market for engaging servants for the 
half year, the wages for principal ploughmen were only reduced 
from 8/. Sterling to 7/. 10s., and seven guineas; but inferior ones 
were hired 30s. and 40s. lower than the preceding half year. La- 
bourers per day 10d. and 1s. with victuals. 26th July. 

West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the quarter, has been uncommonly favour- 
able to the progress of vegetation, and to the operations of hus- 
bandry. The rapid growth, which commenced with the genial 
warmth and plentiful rains during the month of May, was interrupt- 
ed in some degree by frequent frosts in the beginning of June, and 
ultimately checked by a tract of sultry weather which succeed- 
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ed, the duration and intensity of which have seldom been equalled 
in this climate. About the middle of July rains returned, attended 
with violent thunder storms, and still continue to refresh the parched 
ground, and to support a vigorous vegetation. 

To no crop has the drought been so injurious as to turnips. Few 
farmers had finished the seed process before the hot weather com- 
menced ; and, from the want of rain for a whole month, the mois 
ture of the earth produced only a languid braird, which often died 
totally away. Much seed lay in the ground, and is now springing 
up; but the season being so far advanced, no adequate crop can be 
expected. The culture of turnips is still very limited, and little un- 
derstood in this district. Our farmers have not yet ascertained the 
proper mode of conducting the seed process. Some make a rut in 
the drill, and drop the seed through their fingers. Others take a 
walking staff, and hold a little seed in the palm of the same hand; 
they, at every six or eight inches of interval, thrust the staff inte 
the ground, and, by moving it smartly round, allow some particles 
to escape from under the palm, which slide down the staff into the 
pit which it had prepared. The.advantages of this method are said 
to be, that one man may sow an acre of turnips in a day; that it 
supersedes the double operation of first preparing a rut, and then 
delivering the seed ; and that it afterwards facilitates the business of 
thinning the turnips, as they spring up from every pit in small 
tufts, the operator having only to separate the master plant, and cut 
down the rest with one stroke. Some people, who raise turnips to 
the extent of about an acre each, begin to suspect the value of these 
advantages, and seem to think that every parish should raise a joint 
stock, and purchase a drill-barrow for the common good! This 
will be one, perhaps the first, step to improvement. 

The hay harvest was finished about the beginning of July; the 
crop abundant, and generally secured without a shower. From the 
bulkiness of the commodity, and the consequent expense of carriage, 
the prices of hay depend upon local circumstances. Apprehensions 
being entertained, from the excessive drought, that straw would be 
deficient, hay was early bought partially at 8d. per stone ; but since 
the abundant rains have dissipated this ground of alarm, the price 
has fallen to 6d. or 64d. 

Corn crops are still considerably later than usual. Wheat, beans, 
and barley, are very luxuriant. Oats, from the combined influence 
of bad seed, an unfavourable spring, and the ravages of the grub, 
rarely equal an average crop. Potatoes universally promise an early 
and an abundant supply to the labouring classes. 

Pasturage still continues excellent. Sheep haye scarcely recover- 
ed from the injuries of winter and spring. Ewes have been deficient 
in milk, and have delivered their lambs in inferior order to the 
taarket. ‘Though the carcase be 10 per cent. lighter, and the skins 
ene third cheaper than last year, lambs still retain the same price, 
gad are sold at 10s. or 10s. Gd. a-head, two being given to the score, 
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ewing to the-lambs from the Highlands being in such bad condition, 
as not to enter into competition with those of Stirlingshire. Wool 
of all kinds is a drug. Cheviot wool, instead of selling as formerly 
at 30s. per stone, and tarry wool of the black-faced breed at 9s., are 
with great difficulty sold in small quantities at two thirds of their 
respective prices. lst August. 

Letter from Invernesshire, 2d August. 

‘ Tue first of summer was uncommonly favourable to vegetation, 
being sooner warm than usual, which caused every thing to grow 
with a degree of speed much greater than commonly happens in this 
part of the island. After some genial showers, we had a run of dry 
weather from 10th June to 17th July, which caused vegetation to 
decline, and impeded considerably the progress both of corn and 
grass. Some partial showers fell after the 17th; but, on the 2lst, 
severe rains commenced, which still continue, and have caused in- 
ealculable damage in numerous instances. The hay crop, which 
was all cut, is, in particular, much damaged, very little of it be- 
ing stacked, and the greatest part either in the rick or broad upon 
the ground. I am happy, however, to say, that the grain crops 
promise well, especially upon good soils, though, it must be stated, 
that many of the light shallow lands carry crops of a different de- 
scription. Wheat, in general, promises to be bulky. Barley is like- 
wise good ; but oats are the most indifferent crop, though still they 
may be regarded as equal to an average of years. Potatoes have an 
excellent appearance ; a circumstance of great importance to the la- 
bouring classes. Should the weather set in favourable, harvest will 
begin in two weeks ; and really and truly there is much need for it, 
the country being exhausted of grain. For black cattle in a lean 
state, the demand this season has not been great, though any thing 
that is fat sells very well. ’ 

Letter from a Gentleman on a Tour, dated Kelso, August 13. 

* I rake the liberty to trouble you with the following lines, rela- 
tive to my journey since leaving you, and to return my best thanks 
for the letters, which were of much use, those te whom they were 
addressed having shown me much civility. 

‘ After leaving Dynbar, I went to Dunglas, where I staid two 
days; thence to Ayton, Berwick, Swinton, Kelso, Greenlaw, Dunse, 
and Coldstream ; staying in each neighbourhood a few days with 
those I was recommended to, or in any place where most convenient 
for seeing agricultural operations. From Coldstream I went to 
Mr Geo, Culley at Eastfield, Mr Jobson, Turvelaws, near Wooler, 
and to several other parts in Northumberland ; then to Annan, 
Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Moffat, Langholm, Hawick, Jedburgh 
and Kelso; in which place and neighbourhood I will remain a few 
weeks, and then return through Berwick to Lothian. 

‘ I was at Charlesfield about a fortnight ago, and received much 
attention from Mr Thomson. His crops are good, particularly the 
@ats; and he has greatly improved his farm by drainage, and is stil] 
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doing so; by which means, in the course of a few years, he will make 
it an excellent one. He has also cultivated a good proportion of his 
mossy grounds, which carry excellent crops. 

‘ The crops in Northumberland, Dumfries-shire, &c. are enerally 
good ; particularly on the banks of the Tweed, and if the neigh. 
bourhood of Kelso. However, the wheat is not so good as was ex- 
pected ; and, on eraminination, is generally found defective. 

‘ The turnips, on the whole, are doing well, though in some pats 
they have failed. The weather, for some time past, has been rainy, 
and still continues so ; of course the hay is much injured, and dittle 
of it got into the stackyard. ” 

Dum fries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue crops in this district appear rich and luxuriant in an uncom. 
mon degree. For this very pleasing prospect, we are chiéfly indebt- 
ed to the fine warm weather which has prevailed through the whole 
of the summep, thongh the judicious management, now go generally 
practised, ‘1as also no doubt contributed not a little. Wheat, not- 
withstanding the badness of the last seed time, is a particularly 
heavy crop; but some damage appears to be done to it, where most 
luxuriant, by the late thunder showers. Barley and oats, our prin- 
cipal crops, and by which many of our corn farmers pay their rents, 
are excellent, and haye every appearance of being cut very soon. 
From the present prospect, the greater part of the haryest should be 
made within the month of August. 

The clover and ryegrass hay is safely put up in summer ricks, 
and so many have seldom been observed on the ground. Turnip; 
have now a good appearance, though we were alarmed greatly 
for them at first, when newly come up, on account of the dry wea- 
ther in the end of June and beginning of July, together with the fly 
setting on them at that time. Potatoes universally look well, and 
are very forward. In early situations some are already beginning 
to take them up. They will be a yery seasonable relief for the com- 
_ people, who at present are paying so extremely high for oaty 
meal. 

The black cattle and sheep markets, especially the latter, have 
beg@ very dull, though the cattle one is now a little quickened. 
Lambs are proportionally at a better price than what was obtained 
for rough sheep in the beginning of the season. This is probably 
owing to a failure in the ysual numbers, especially of the Cheviot 
and other white-faced breeds. 

The wool-staplers of Yorkshire, who attend the markets in this 
county, would bid no price about three weeks ago; but they have 
since ‘purchased almost the whole year’s produce. Cheviot sheep 
wool brought from 18s. to 24s.; short sheep wool, 5s, and 6s. the 
stone. But these prices, it is feared, are not adequate to the rents 
of farms taken when wool was at a higher rate. 

Wheat, for the last month, has sold from 10s. tolls. ; Oats, from 
¢3, fo 5s, the Winchester bushel. Oatmeal was for some os 
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4s. 6d. the stone, but is now down at 4s. Beef and mutton, which 
sold till the beginning of July from 6d. to 8d., is now at 5d. and 6d. 
the lib. Aug. 4. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tit weather, since last report, whether damp or dry, has con- 
tinued uniformly warm, and almost without a single breath of wind; 
consequently Vegetation came on more rapidly than usually ex- 

rienced in North Britain. ‘The last week of June, and two first 
_weeks of July; did not furnish a single drop of rain; and the heat bein 

uncommonly great, all the eatly oats, on gravelly and light soils, 
suffered cénsiderably, and, being in the ear before the late rain set 
jn, derived less advantage from that supply than those on high 
land and of the late kinds, which have been much improved thereby, 
Sown grass suffered little by the drought, being near perfection 
before it set in; but as the clover was much more abundant (espe- 
cially on diy deep soils) than is usually the case, the cutting was 
kept back a week longer than usual. For that reason the cutting 
was not finished when the weather broke, which will be a great loss 
to matiy people. ‘The oat crops, in the upper districts, appear to be 
abundant, as they received little check from the short, but severe 
drought, while they obtained most ample benefit from the after 
rains. Barley, in general, appears to be rather above an aver- 
age, though it may be doubted that it will not obtain a good mar- 
ket. Some people, however, of political foresight (when they saw 
the bill to prehibit distillation from grain brought into Parliament), 
proceeded with caution, as they alleged that colonial produce was 
seldom put in the balance with home produce, but the latter kicked 
the beam. Indeed, it would appear, that the gentlemen concerned 
in the distillery trade entertained similar ideas, as the demand on the 
grain markets rose every day until the prohibition commenced, 
which, being a month longer than usyal, took off more of the dispos- 
able grain than was perhaps sufficient for two months food ; conse- 
quently, if the intention of the framers of the bill was to prevent 
bread corn from being made into whisky, in order that the labouring 
part of the community might be supplied with bread, the measure in 
view had the very contrary effect. Whether it will enable the West 
India planters to pay their taxes, or not, is a dubious circumstance, 
though it is certain that Scots farmers will not be enabled to pay theirs. 
On account of the scarcity and badness of peas at seed time, and the 
total destruction of that crop last year by the louse, very few were 
sown this season ; but where sown, they promise to be good, having 
never been broke down by blustering weather, and are poded from 
top to bottom. Upon the whole, the grain and hay crops (if the 
weather is propitious) will be above an average. Barley harvest 
may commence, if the weather is dry, in ten days, and will be gene- 
ral in little more than a fortnight. 





Potatoes are a good crop, and forward. Turnips, especially those 


early sown, are in a thriving state; and, if the wetness does not hurt 
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them, will, in general, turn out well. There is little rough grain 
on hand ; but there may be as much meal as will equal the demand 
until the new crop is marketed. Sheep and lamb markets are not 
so good as last year; yet, on account of their mferior quality, the 
prices may in reality be higher. Stock was severely stunted in the first 
stage, and never made the progress that the goodness of the season 
would seem to warrant. Linton market, for hogs, was not amiss, 
the numbers shown being scarce equal to the demand. The wool 
market (if a market it can be called), when few prices are conde- 
scended on, is exceedingly dull. The wool, I believe, will be pack- 
ed and carried to England, there to take its fate. Some people, 
however, are keeping back; and, if newspaper reports are to be 
trusted, very ample commissions are on the way, though from whom 
the public are yet to learn. Black cattle (except where ready for 
the butcher, or in full show of milk) have had dull sale through 
summer ; perhaps the good foggages may quicken the demand.——. 
Aug. 6. 

: Dumbartonshire Quarterly Report. 

Tur weather, since last report, was favourable for the growth of 
corn and grass, till the 24th July last, when the rains set in with 
much thunder, and have continued very heavy, with little interval, 
till the present time. These rains have laid all the strong crops, 
especially the wheat, beyond the chance of rising again. Had 
they fallen in moderation, they were much needed, as the extreme 
heat had parched the ground very much ; but even yet, if the wea- 
ther sets in good, our crop will turn out well. 

The wheats, although thin and unpromising in spring, have im- 
proved amazingly, in consequence of the genial summer, and, but 
tor the excessive rains, would have been excellent in quality. For- 
merly no white wheat wax, sown in this district ; but this season it 
has been very generally sown, and, from its appearance hitherto, 
with every prospect of success. Hay has proved a fine crop, the 
quality excellent, having been saved without a shower. The po- 
tatoes look well; and, from the quantity planted, will be equal 
to the demand, unless very bad weather ensue. Oats have been 
much benefited by the rains; but many fields of bear, from wet 
sowing, have failed. Every crop was got dry sown this year except 
the bear, and it bears the mark of its misfortune still. Upon the 
whole, if we have good weather for a few weeks, an average crop 
will be reaped ; but in this county, where there is much high 
ground, it will not be out of danger from the weather for a consi- 
derable time ; and when the weather breaks, after so much thunder 
as we had in the end of July, it generally turns out very wet, as the 
two last seasons demonstrate. 

Markets for grain, which were lately very high, are coming down 
a little, and are expected to fall progressively as the harvest ad- 
vances ; markets for other produce much at the usual rates.——- 
Aug. 6, 

Carse 
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Carse of Gowrie Quarterly Report. 

Durine the last week of May and the three first weeks of June, 
the weather was extremely favourable to vegetation, particularly of 
grasses and late sown wheats, which had suffered much by the severe 
winter and spring. A considerable part of the wheat at the begin- 
ning of May was by many farmers scarcely thought worth letting 
stand; but, from the favourable weather that has since occurred, it 
will, in most cases, be a tolerable fair crop. The latter end of June 
and the first two weeks of July were free from rain, with much heat, 
which brought the different crops forward astonishingly, and was 
favourable for cutting and making the hay crop, which in almost 
every instance has proved good, and was in the tramp-rick (with 
few exceptions) before the rains came about the 20th ultimo. 
Since that time, there has scarcely been a dry day, which has proved 
very injurious to the luxuriant crops, particularly the fallow wheats, 
some of the best fields being lodged very much; and if dry wea- 
ther do not come soon, the hi by its being so lodged, will be con- 
siderable. 

Should dry weather set in, the wheat upon the whole will be fully 
an average crop; also barley and oats, the former of which will be 
ready to cut down in many places in the course of eight or ten days, 
though some few fields are earlier. Peas and beans may come to 
be equal to an average crop ; but, in most situations, not more. Much 
depends upon the weather between and reaping time. General har- 
yest is expected the week after next. 

The clovers (second growth) look well in general, also the tur- 
nips; though, in some fields of very dry soil, there are blanks, but 
to no great extent. Potatoes, of which there are a great deal 
planted, promise well, and will, barring accidents, be a good crop. 
The pastures are very luxuriant, and afford plenty of keep for 
stock, which in most instances is doing well. Prices of cattle for the 
English and South-country markets are low, but good fat (which 
has as yet been scarce) ost 10s. per stone Dutch weight, sink. 

The prices of grain, which are rather on the decline, are nearly as 
follows—Wheat, 40s. to 42s. ; Barley, (little to sell), 36s. to 40s. ; 
Oats, from $2s. to 40s. ; Beans, 36s. to 40s.; Oatmeal, 83s. to 37s. 
all per boll, Linlithgow measure. Hay from the tramp-rick, 
9d. per stone of 20 lib., Amsterdam weight. Day-labourers wages 


and yearly servants are lower considerably than last year. 
August 6. 





Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Stxce the first of May, few seasons have exhibited such mild ge- 
nial weather as the present one, whether for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the fallows for the succeeding crop, or the culture and advance- 
ment of the present one. About the middle of last month rain 
came and was needed ; but, within the last fortnight, it has become 
excessive, not a single dry day has been seen to anend. A stop has 
heen put completely to the operations of the plough, the harrow, 
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and even the hoe. The growing corns are laid to a considerable 
extent. Beans and peas have assumed a black colour, and are af. 
fected in a great degree similar to what they were last year; and it 
is dreaded that some fields of wheat are not entirely exempted from 
the direful effects of mildew. 

As little hay was secured in the stack before the commencement 
of these rains, it has sustained great injury, whether in the tramp. 
rick, the cock, or the swath; so much so, that it is supposed from 
ene fourth to one third of it has been literally rendered useless. The 
river Almond has overflowed its banks amongst the growing corns ; 
and as harvest will become pretty general in about two weeks hence, 
dry weather is most anxiously looked for. 

Should this happy event take place soon, it will tend to dissi- 
pate the apprehensions at present entertained for the safety of a crop, 
which, to appearance, has seldom been exceeded, particularly in 
eats and barley. 

Even the wheat, which, at the date of last report, was rather thin, 
has greatly filled up, has a fine ear, and, if well got without previ- 
ous injury, will yield fully more than an average crop. 

Under this impression, sales have been heavy. Oats, in particular, 
have been gradually dropping ; and it is pretty well ascertained that 
neither oats nor barley would have reached such high prices, had it 
not been jor the investigations of the late Sugar Committee. 

Owing to the noise of scheming writers in the newspapers, the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, some weeks since, thought it incumbent 
upon them to take a proof of the prices of wheat, and to fix the as- 
size of bread; the result of which was, a rise of a halfpenny upon 
the quartern loaf, which the bakers had no intention of doing, had 
they been left to themselves. This circumstance shows, that specu- 
Jators should either only write upon subjects which they understand, 
or confine their lucubrations to their closets, for which the public 
would thank them, and in which way they would enjoy the passive 
comfort of doing no harm. 

The butcher markets have continued pretty steady, and are likely 
to continue so for some time, as the lambs which usually come to 
market from the high districts, at this period of the season, are much 
scarcer than usual, owing to the great loss amongst them in the 
month of April last.— August 8. 

Letter from the District of Carrick, Ayrshire, August 10. 

* Tuts has been one of the most extraordinary summers ever re- 
membered by the oldest people alive. The fine genial warmth that 
began with the month of May, has continued, wikent a single day’s 
interruption, to the present time. ‘The month of June and the first 
half of July were generally dry ; but, though the heat was excessive, 
it was not a parching drought. Scarce a breath of wind was felt, 
except one day. In consequence of this, vegetation both of corn 
and grass proceeded with uncommon rapidity; and the former 
acquired a degree of strength and Iyxuriance seldom seen in nae 
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part of the country. For the space of three weeks from the 15th of 
july, we have had thunder almost every day, with immense torrents 
of rain, for at least twenty miles round. This rain coming on at 
such a critical time, has nearly blasted the hopes of the husbandman, 
which, im the former part of the season, had been raised to the highest 
pitch. All the best and a of the corns have been laid flat ; 
and it is extremely doubtful if almost any state of the weather can 
render them ultimately productive. In fact, it is now distressing to 
see them. The wheat, of which very considerable quantities are 
sown, must have received irreparable injury besides lodging, by 
rust and mildew. For three weeks past, there was nearly an u- 
niversal stop put to the making of hay. What was in ricks, re- 
mained so till within these few days, and must have sustained a con- 
siderable loss. Great part of the natural meadow and moor hay is, 
fortunately, not yet cut down. © The three weeks succeeding the 15th 
of July were equally unfavourable to all farming operations. While 
the excessive heat and moisture encouraged the growth of weeds in 
an uncommon degree, they brought the summer-fallows to such a 
mortar state, that they were incapable of being wrought, or having 
dung applied to them. For some days past, a favourable change 
of weather has appeared, whieh, it is hoped, will, partially at least, 
remedy these dreadful evils. Upon all our light grounds this year 
there are the best and most promising crops ; and as a considerable 
part of our land is of this description, it will help to indemnify for 
the loss sustained in the other. The price of grain has kept to- 
lerably steady during the quarter. Oatmeal, which with us gene- 
rally regulates the market, has been from 4s. to 4s. 8d. the stone, 
Dutch weight, in the Ayr market, and is at present 4s. 4d. 
The price of butcher meat has likewise kept up; though lean 
and breeding stock, im general all that is intended for the South, is 
still greatly depressed ; and if there is such another year as last at 
the die of the season, it will bear hard indeed upon the breeder and 
grazier. It is almost unnecessary to mention, that owing to the 
thinness of our population, and the present great demand for the 
army and navy, all farm labour and piece work is as high as ever 5 
and the price of land is daily increasing.’ 
Morayshire Quarterly Report. ‘ 

Tae cold spring kept the young wheat plants from tillering for a 
long time ; but unusual warmth which happened afterwards, 
brought them fast forward ; and the crop, in point of quantity, may 
be deemed an average one. There is, however, a very general com- 
plaint of an unusual quantity of smut; and to all appearance it is 
too well founded. The same tract of dry and warm weather, which 
had the most beneficial effects on the wheat, operated quite differ- 
ently on the oats and barley. On our thin soils, both are miserably 
stinted ; and although the late rains will occasion more straw, they 
cannot much add to the quantity of grain, especially barley, as a 
second growth is always of inferior quality. Our loams and clays, 
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on the whole, present a fair appearance of spring corn; and hither. 
to, none gf the crops are materially injured by the wet. Beans 
and peas are but very partially cultivated im this county, and we 
have seldom any for export. Hay is a middling crop; but several 
fields lye in a very precarious state, being still in the shake cole. At 
our fair yesterday, there was a great show of cattle, and little busi- 
ness done. Choice beasts sold at about 25 per cent. under last year’s 
prices ; for inferior sorts there was no sort of demand, and the coun- 
try is overstocked. Turnip and potatoe are both promising crops. 
There is now a sufficiency of grain and meal among us, and prices 
daily decline. If, during the winter and spring, Continental and 
American supplies are poured into the kingdom, and the Irish and 
our own crops prove abundant, while the distilleries are stopped, 
and cattle so much below par, ‘it requires no great foresight to see 
unfavourable times for the agricultural interest ; and that it should 
meet with a check, when such rapid and expensive improvements are 
carrying on through most districts in Scotland, is perhaps not the 
best of policy.—August 11. 
Caithness Quarterly Report. 

Tur summer months in Caithness have been uncommonly fine, 
although rather dry. The crops, in general, were panting for rain, 
which came about 20th July, and has ever since continued occasion- 
ally with the greatest violence. The oats have mended consider- 
ably, and may be considered a safe standing crop on deep soils; 
those on thin lands are rather poor, and not equal to two thirds a- 
verage. ‘The potatoe oat seems to thrive well on our deep ricli 
loams ; and, from the strength of the stalk, stands the violence of 
the rains better than the red oat. 

The bear crop, in general, is but thin, owing to the intense 
drought in the early stages of its growth; althongh what was sown 
early, on deep well-laboured soils, has proved to be a weighty crop, 
and now begins to fill. ‘There are some patches of bear on thin soils 
ready for the sickle ; and, if the weather gets dry, harvest will be 
general in four weeks. The potatoe crop appears to be most pro- 
ductive. A great breadth has been planted; atid I may safely say, 
that the method of managing this reot in Caithness is equal to any 
practised elsewhere. The drill system is used here. We plant them 
on horse-litter; cover them by a double mouldboard plough ; har- 
row when the weeds begin to appear, which levels the drills, and 
permits the potatoes to appear sooner. We then hoe and weed 
with the hand, when occasion requires; horse-hoe the intervals 
nr lastly, set up the plants by the double mouldboard 
plough. 

The turnip crops are rather inferior this year, owing to the violence 
of the drought; however, since the rains came, they have made 
great progress ; and there are many fields that will give a full aver- 
age crop, and are getting their second and third hoeing. We sel- 
dom sow turnips broadcast, but cultivate them according to the drill 
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husbandry, and in this way generally obtain abundant crops. Yel- 
low turnip is found to be a very useful root, horses being fond of it 
in winter and during the months of February and March, as it 
keeps much better than the common red topped, and has more nou- 
rishment in the spring months. The Swedish is very fit for spring 
use, but often misgives unless early sown. Hay harvest is nearly 
over, but the crop has proved rather light in general. It is mostly 
in tramp cole, or in the hay-yard, and was got well and safe in. 
The method of winning hay in this district is as follows. We ga- 
ther it from the scythe, or next day at furthest, into small coles or 
cocks. We cock it over every day, or second day, putting two into 
one, as we find the state of the hay will bear. By this method the 
hay is kept dry. No ordinary rain will penetrate very deep into 
-the cocks; the hay is therefore now in a fine green state, retain- 
ing a good flavour, with all its natural juices preserved. In some 
counties I have seen the hay left from the scythe to dry on the 
field in the square, for four or five days, until it lost its co- 
lour ; and when rain or foggy weather came on, it could not be 
gathered for weeks. ‘The whole surface so exposed, could not fail to 
damage the hay in the shortest time. It is better never to risk, and 
so gather from the scythe: We are now cutting meadow hay, 
which is of fine quality this year, and on some meadows very heavy 
crops are raised. On a meadow belonging to Mr Smith of Olrig, 
which is naturally flooded with marl water, the crop, in general, 
averages from 3 to 400 stone an acre; 24 lib. Dutch to the 
stone. Cattle have been a dead stock this year with the farmer, 
which has put him to great hardships in this season of scar- 
eity.. Want of straw and hay in spring, reduced the cattle to mere 
skeletons ; and many died of want, after having eaten the straw and 
seed corn. They. are now getting into good order; and drovers 
have made their appearance, and give fair prices for good cattle. 
Many thousands of small Highland cattle are annually sent from 
Caithness, and prove profitable to the feeders in the South, as they 
yield fine sweet beef, and well mixed, of a superior quality to the 
larger cattle that are raised in the more southern climates. Caith- 
ness cattle are much improved of late, from the importation of bulls 
of the choisest breeds that could be found from various counties. 
There is hardly any old grain on hand, having been shipped off in 
great quantities, early in the spring, and to a greater extent than 
the county could spare; which occasioned a scarcity in the sum- 
mer months, and caused sundry well disposed individuals to import 
small parcels, which supplied the imhabitants, until Sir John Sin- 
clair, our Member of Parliament, with a liberality that does him 
credit, sent 1100 bolls, which his manager at Thurso Castle sells 
at.prime cost in small quantities, even on credit, to every one whe 
applies. ‘This has proved a seasonable, and a most effectual relief 
to many individuals, and removed the apprehensions of want which 
at one period threatened us. The herring fishing has ne 
vi 
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with great promise at Wick, and all along that coast, and many 
barrels are already got.—August 12. 
Letter from the County of Wigton, Aug. 15. 

‘ Tue weather, from the beginning of May to the 20th of July, 
was favourable for all kinds of farm operations, and also friendly to 
vegetation. The corn crops, at that time, looked in general remark- 
ably well ; but after the last-mentioned date, till the 9th August, 
there were great falls of rain, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning, more so than has for many years prevailed in this district, 
which put a stop to almost every branch of farm operations. The 
strong corns are greatly lodged. The clover and ryegrass-hay, 
which was a good crop, is greatly damaged, there being very little 
stacked before the rains set in. However, a few good days in the 
course of last week were favourable to those who embraced the op- 
portunity of taking down the cocks, and of preparing the hay for 
the stack. Potatoes appear to be a very bulky crop; but I am afraid 
they will be much hurt by the rains, as they are getting two stron 
in the shaw. 'Turnips appear to be a bad crop. They were on 
hurt by the wire-worm at the root ; and now a green worm has got 
upon the leaf, which appears at present to make a total destruction. 
Corn markets have been pretty high for some time past, but are ra- 
ther upon the decline. Oatmeal is selling at 3s. 6d. per stone ; new 
potatoes Is. per bushel. ‘There is little demand here, at present, for 
either fat or lean cattle, and the prices are rather upon the decline. 
The harvest is begun, several patches of bear being cut; but there 
will be no whe harvest for two weeks to come. Upon the lands 
of Baldoon, the harvest will be general in the course of eight or ten 
days, and the crops are very b ; but how they will turn out, 
time will only determine. ’ 

Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue bygone quarter has been one of the finest and warmest that 
is perhaps in the recollection of any man alive. From the com- 
mencement of the good weather at the first of May, until the 18th of 
July, there fell very little rain, and the last half of the month of June, 
and first of July, was exceedingly dry and warm. A great deal 
of rain, however, has fallen since ; but the wind, through the whole 
quarter, has been moderate. 

Hay is a light crop on the whole, succeeding only on thick land 
in good order, which got up early, and could withstand the drought. 
Upon thin and high-lying land, it is almost nothing. What of it was 
early cut, was stacked in the highest order; but the fields which were 
cut late in the season, have suffered exceedingly by the rain. Pasture- 
grass has been rather scanty throughout. Potatoes have a luxuriant 
appearance ; and, if dry weather set in soon, will be a very abund- 
ant crop. Turnips that were early sown are far. advanced, and 
make an appearance on the ground almost beyond precedent at this 
season; whilst the later sown, on dry or exposed Jand, either could 
not vegetate, or were killed by the intense drought, before they — 
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push the root far enough into the ground to receive support ; there- 
fore, in many cases, this crop has failed. 

Oats, upon early and warm soils, were genefally stunted before 
the rains broke out: they may be gich in grain, but are short of fod- 
der. Where that is not the cas¢, and upon all strong, damp, and 
late land, they exhibit a full crop, sufficiently early, with plenty of 
straw. Bear is, all over, a full crop, and very fine grain ; part of it al- 
ready cut down, and almost the whole within eight or ten days of 
being ready for the sickle. Nor are the oats fur behind. The early 
kinds will follow the bear in immediate succession ; and, in all pro- 
bability, harvest will be finished in this county earlier than for many 
years past. So much for the fineness of a season, which can correct 
almost every evil,—can support the hopes of man, and render his 
fears idle and groundless. 

Oats and oatmeal were, at the 20th of June, worth from 32s. to 
35s.; bear 40s. per boll: they are now worth from 21s. to 25s, per 
ditto. 

The price of labour continues with very little variation. Cattle in 
good order have sold, throughout the summer, readily, and at fair 
prices. Lean stock at low prices, there being few purchasers. 
Aug. 15. 

Letter from a Gentleman in Caithness, dated 16th August 1808; 
on Destroying the Grub by Rolling. 

‘ Last summer, the grub did much damage. A clover lea field 
of mine, sown with potatoe-oats, was attacked, and, for three or four 
days, grubs Were spreading fast. I applied a heavy roller (cast iron) 
of about 13 ewt. to it, about an hour before daylight, and, after 2 
night intervening, a second time, which perfectly stopped their pro- 
gress ; and even the part attacked now beats a heavy crop, but not 
so forward as the rest. 

‘ My servant who performed the operation says, that the whole 
surface was covered with grubs the first morning, but that he saw 
but few the second. Having this year had a very large summer-fal- 
low, it called my attention to the effect of rolling ; and from the ap- 
plication of my roller (28 inches diameter), I am satisfied that the 
stone arid wood rollers in use among us, are of little if any advan- 
tage. ‘The.weight of the stone roller is too great for its diameter. 
When applied to rowgh land, it is heavy to work, and hops from 
clod to clod without effect. The want of weight in the wood rollers 
renders them of little use. 

‘ Ih the west of Scotland, rollers are of cast iron, in divisions, 
which answer uncommonly well, and are particularly well calculat- 
ed for turning. ’ 





East Lothian Quarierly Report. 

THE grain crops of this county, previous to the last week of July, 
promised, with few exceptions, to make an abundant return to the 
cultivator ; but the pleasant appearances of that time were in a great 
measure removed, by a succession of rains, which fell almost every 
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day, from the 24th July to the 13th of the current month, whereby, 
of course, the best concerted plans of husbandry were in some 
degree overturned. As the weather continued remarkably warm, 
and generally calm, it was apprehended that the strong corns would 
immediately suffer. Perhaps the damage is not so great as was 
dreaded ; though it is evident, to the most superficial observer, that 
the wheats are materially injured. The thin-chaffed varieties are 
now usually sown in this district; and to this circumstance may 
be attributed the partial escape from mildew, in'a season eminently 
calculated for producing that baneful disorder. What is surprising, 
wheat upon dry lands appears to have suffered most. Perhaps the 
erop, upon such soils, was in a languishing and debilitated state, 
at the period when the rainy weather commenced; and, though it 
might have been refreshed and recovered by gentle moisture, yet 
was unable, in its then sickly state, to bear up against the effects of 
the deluges which fell from day to day for such a length of time. 
For these reasons, the wheat crop of this county must be reported 
as much below an average as to quantity, and likewise as of inferior 
quality, to the produce of ordinary seasons. In faet, the goodness 
or badness of wheat, as has often been observed, depends entirely 
upon the degree of sunshine and heat which prevail, from the blos- 
soming of the ear to the period when the grain is ripened. This 
year, wheat blossomed well, and so far matters went right ; but the 
process of maturation was carried on under circumstances fully as 
anfavourable as in any season within remembrance, those of 1782 
and 1799 excepted. 

Barley would-have been an excellent crop, had not the rains in- 
tervened. As matters were, this crop is still above par, though 
the grain will be coarser, and contain less saccharine substance 
than originally promised. Oats, which are a kind of aquatic plant, 
suffered less than the other grains ; any damage done being chiefly 
confined to such fields as were lodged by the oppressing weight of 
rain, and unable to rise afterwards. Beans, in many places, were 
seized with the black canker or jaundice, as last year, though in an 
inferior degree ; and many pea fields, on thin soils, assumed soldiers’ 
colours; after which, improvement is at anend. All these crops, 
however, are superior to those obtained last year, as will soon appear 
from the market lists. 

Whatever may be the extent of injury to the growing crops from 
the excessive rains, it admits of no dispute, that the summer-fallowed 
land has suffered most dreadfully "A the uncommon saturation 
thereby bestowed. . Coming at a time when fallows were generally 
completely reduced and broken down, a quantity of moisture was ab- 
sorbed, which soured the ground, and retarded the after processes. 
In fact, the labour of the dry months has been in a manner lost; 
and, in numerous instances, the intention of fallowing may be con- 
sidered as utterly disappointed. Very little dung is as yet applied; 
and, harvest being arrived, the work of one quarter is thus thrown 
en the back of anether, rarely able to bear an additional og ; 
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Turnips are a variable crop. Fields of light soil carrying this 
root, which were early sown, and timeously cleaned, may be report- 
edas equal to those of any year; but, upon the late sown fields, espe- 
cially those having the slightest disposition to clay, the braird was 
imperfect ; and, since the rains, the plants, which had made any pro- 
ress, are become yellow and sickly. Ruta baga is generally good. 
Reeatses, in most cases, promise to furnish an abundant return. 

Among other evils produced by the rains, damage to the hay crop 
may be estimated as none of the feast. When the wet weather set 
in, perhaps three fourths of the hay in the district stood exposed in 
the field, where it received irreparable injury. The loss, in many 
cases, was something like a total one; and in every case, perhaps, 
fully one third was considerably damaged. The custom of pastur- 
ing clovers in the early part of the season, and saving them atter- 
wards for hay, now become prevalent with many farmers, necessari- 
ly causes a late hay harvest ; whilst it also tends to impair the qua- 
lity of the article, especially in late and adverse seasons. 

The pasture lands have yielded a good bite; though it may be 
stated that, after the month cf June, neither cattle nor sheep fatten- 
ed so fast as might have been expected. This defect may be attri- 
buted to the uncommon heats of July, which generated immense 
numbers of insects, by whom bestidl of all kinds were harassed for 
at least one half of every day. The rains which succeeded the warm 
weather, rather added to the evil, than procured an amendment ; 
as the heat, though with intervals, continued as great as ever, whilst 
the grass lost its strength, and a damp bed remained for the bestial. 
Prices of fat have declined 10 per cent. in the course of the quarter. 
As for lean stock, the demand has been inconsiderable. 

Upon the whole, rural matters, in this district, have not a very 
promising appearance at present. Owing to the excessive wetness 
already noticed, all kind of field-work is thrown out of shape, espe- 
cially upon clay soils. Should the autumn quarter prove dry, and 
harvest be got cleverly over, matters may be restored to something 
like their usual state, though at a considerable increase of expense 
to the farmer; but, should autumm furnish variable weather, and 
harvest work become a tedious business, the ground lost will not be 
recovered, nor will the fallow fields be prepared for wheat, in any 
thing like a husbandman condition. dug. 17. 

Postscript to the East Lothian Report: 

Sixce the above went to press, the weather has become steadily 
fine, and harvest proceeded with a rapidity rarely witnessed in the 
best of seasons. The grain fields, especially those of wheat, being 
completely dead at the root, became ripe in the ear all at once ; and, 
could reapers have been obtained in sufficient numbers, almost every 
feld in the lower parts of the district might by this time have beca 
in the stack-yard. 

The injury to the wheats is now tolerably well ascertained. Those 
of the eastern part of the district have suffered least ; but, over the 
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whole, the loss may be estimated at something like the half of an 
average crop, quantity and quality being taken into the estimate. 
In some instances, the crop will do little more than pay the expense 
of reaping and thrashing. Some of the potatoe-oats are also found 
to be defective. 

Turnips, of late, have been attacked by blight or mildew, and 
threaten to be a poor crop. The disease affecting them may be at- 
tributed to the violent drought of the last fortnight, which has so 
bound up the soil, that the plants cannot receive their necessary 
food. Aug. 31. 

Letter from a Gentleman in Berwickshire, 2d August. 

¢ E rraovsze you with thefe few lines, to call your attention toa 
circumftance attending the difeafe called mildew, yellow gum, or rust, 
with which the wheat crop is at prefent infeéted. When examining 
fome infeéted wheat on Thurfday laft with an acquaintance, we noticed 
a number of very minute black flies running about in the ears; and, 
upon opening thofe grains (or rather empty cups) that were tainted 
with duft, a clufler of yellow fubftances appeared, fomething like the 
figure of farina, only of a deep yellow, which, upon examining at- 
tentively, appeared to be in motion. This induced me to bring home 
feveral of the infeéted ears in my pocket; and, upon examining thefe 
next day with a microfcope, I found that the clufters of yellow fub- 
ftances, which the infefted grains contained, were congeries of very 
{mall yellow caterpillars, nefthng with their heads downwards towards 
the root of the pickle, fometimes to the number of twelve and thirteen 
in a fingle grain. Though thefe caterpillars, while in the ear, appeared 
fo fluggith that their movements were hardly difcernible, yet, when 
fhaken out to crawl upon a table, they exhibited confiderable feats of 
agility, fometimes jumping an inch and more at one fpring. 

* Now, to me it feems probable, that thefe yellow caterpillars are 
the larva of the fmaH black fly before mentioned, which may depofit 
its eggs fomewhere about the ear, or in the grain itfelf, as the larva 
evidently feeds on the milky juice of the grain. If thefe caterpillars 
happen to be diflodged, by any means, from the ear, and faiten upon 
the ftraw or blade of the wheat in their fall, it is natural to fuppole 
they will gnaw holes in the leaf and ftalk itfelf in queft of food; and 
that their incifions and lacerations may, in their turn, ferve as a nidus for 
the feeds of thofe microfcopic fungi of yellow dult which Sir Jofep’ 
Banks defcribes. 

* As I have no doubt but the fields in Lothian are in the fame 
flate as ours, 1 hope you will get fome amateurs in natural hiftory to 
watch the progrefs of this infe&t, which, when viewed through a micro- 
fcope, is fomething of the annexed figure. It is 
about one fixteenth of an inch long, and. very nar- 
row to its length. The larva, or caterpillar, is a- 
bout one tenth or one twelfth of an inch long ; of 
a flat thape below, and rather thicker in proportion 
than a common goofeberry caterpillar. I have 
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found fome of them in their pupa ftate, when they take the thape which 


entomologifts call coarctata. Perhaps you may have obferved thefe » 


{mall yellow worms before this, but the difcovery is quite new éo me.’ 
Letter from Falkirk, August 18. 

‘ Hap the reports for the current quarter been transmitted at the 
usual period, they would certainly have held out the most flatter- 
ing prospect of an abundant, and very early harvest, that had ever 
appeared in the Magazine. But, from such a pleasing statement, 
a considerable deduction must now be made, in consequence of the 
almost unparalleled wetness of the weather for a. month, which has 
done extensive mischief to many of the crops, and thwarted every 
rural operation. "| 

‘ Those who, keeping in mind the sterling wisdom of the old 
adage, “ of making their hay while the sun shone,” and who con- 
sequently pushed on that operation with unceasing exertion, never 
had a finer season, and seldom a better crop; such, indeed, got it 
into the stack in the most perfect condition; but I believe they form 
but a small proportion, compared with the number that were over- 
taken by the blast. 1 conceive that not less than a third part of the 
hay crop is entirely lost for any useful purpose, aud another third 
greatly damaged. As the crop was good, the price was at first ex- 
pected to be very low; and, with ordinary weather, this would have 
been the case: now, however, good hay will certainly be dear. 
The after months have not agreed well with such an excess of mois- 
ture, and will not therefore afford so much food for cattle as in 
ordinary seasons. Wheat, throughout the whole year, has been 
the thinnest crop on the ground ; but as it passed the blooming pro- 
cess under favourable circumstances, and at an early period, it would, 
with ordinary weather, have been of superior quality. It has, 
however, been so long soaked in moisture, lying flat on the ground, 
that much will in all probability be sprung, and otherwise hurt, be- 
fore it is got into the stook. The shearing of the.early part of this 
crop has commenced, but much of it will be late. Upon the whole, 
the wheat crop will be below par. 

* Barley, from being uncommonly early, and nearly all cut, has 
suffered less. It is a good crop; and, occupying a greater breadth 
of land than for some seasons past, will be ahove the average of 
several bypast years. Oats are, almost everywhere, a very large 
crop; but, having suffered in many places in the spring from the 
grub, and also from the effect of the late excessive rains, they are 
ripening unequally. Beans, till of late, were never more promising, 
but they have, in-some degree, followed the same course as last year. 
They are now much blackened, and quite at a stand, of course will 
be an inferior crop; but as this untoward appearance did not come 
nso early as last year, they will not be so much injured. The cleanest 
and best cultivated drill crops appear to have suffered more than 
such as are broadcast, with a considerable proportion of peas, and over- 
run with weeds. Summer fallows are, in general, in a wretched con: 
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dition, except where great activity and exertion were made to forward 
them, for which the weather was indeed extremely.favourable til] 
after the middle of July. ‘They are in a most deplorable state; and 
in no situation could dung or lime be got out, till every body was 
in hand with harvest work. They can scareely therefore be got into 
decent order this season ; which is an incalculable evil im a clay dis. 
trict, where so much, during the whole after rotation, depends on 
this primary process being substantially and completely executed. 

‘ The quick start in the grain market, noticed im last report, in 
consequence of the injudicious interference of Parliament with the 
distilleries, was but of short duration ; and most completely establish- 
ed the opinion then given, that although oats, from being originally 
a deficient crop, would of necessity contimue high, yet that there 
was a very ample stock of wheat on hand to carry us on till harvest, 
and to make up for the deficiency of oats. If distillation from grain 
is not allowed to go on again, barley will be a very drug im the mar- 
ket. The property-tax business, after having excited a considerable 
sensation, and, at one time, a pretty strong appearance of a general 
cooperation through the country, seems to be quite at rest again. 
it is truly astonishing, the unaccountable apathy that has been so 
generally displayed in this matter, both by proprietors and occu- 
piers of land. I suppose the point is now altogether conceded. ’ 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Wirn little exception, we have had a summer as good as the 
heart of man could wish. It rarely happens that we have so great 
a portion of heat, which being attended with seasonable refreshing 
showers and dews, brought forward vegetation in the most rapid 
manner. Drought, however, threatened to overtake us about the 
middle of July ; but wet, close, foggy weather set in about the 20th, 
which continued with scarcely any intermission for three weeks. 
The most of the hay crop being then only in ricks, sustained consi- 
derable damage ; although, on part of it being carried, the latter 
end of last week, the injury was nothing like so great as was dread- 
ed. Corn crops, in general, are good and early, harvest having 
commenced in many places, and several farmers will even have 
constant shearing, which is an uncommon circumstance in this 
quarter. The wheat crop is not, however, entitled to unqual- 
fied praise, as many fields are thin, and below an average. This, 
combined with the small quantity sown, will greatly lessen the 
quantity of that grain for market. Turnips, in most cases, pro- 
mise to be an excellent crop; but, while we have so good a pros 
pect of plenty of winter keep at home, and hear of abundant crops 
in the South, still, in the face of this, black cattle continue to de- 
cline in value. At Strathgarve market, yesterday, the show of 
cattle was not great. Sale was far from being brisk, at from 
5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per Dutch stone, sinking the offal, according to 
fashion and condition. Highland wedders, rising four years old, 
scl freely at from 16s. to 18s. ahead. Scareely any corn was © 
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sell during this quarter. Meal became very scarce, and advanced 
so high as 44s.; even 47s. was paid, per 9 Dutch stones; but so 
much has been lately imported, aad the poorer classes now subsist- 
ing principally on potatoes, which are a very fine crop, that the 
price is already reduced to 36s., and will likely soon be much lower. 
—August 17. 

Letter from Glasgow, 19th August. 

‘ From the first of May to the end of last month, we had 
a tract of the finest, and at the same time warmest weather, 
which has been remembered here for many years. Under its aus- 
pices, every species of grain grew with wonderful progress; and 
we had reason to expect, together with an abundant crop, a very 
early harvest. About the latter period, however, we were visited 
with heavy falls of rain, which continued without intermission till 
the 10th of the present month. These have levelled with the 
ground a considerable portion of the strong grains, particularly 
wheats ; and have, in some measure, disappeinted our expectations 
of their arriving early at maturity. Some fields of barley, how- 
ever, and, we understand, two or three of oats, have already been 
cut in our neighbourhood; and, if the weather continue favour- 
able, such as it has been, especially since last Wednesday, we ex- 
pect the harvest will be pretty general during the course of next 
week. 

‘ Although some of the fields of wheat and oats, lodged by 
the rain, may be a little damaged, we do not imagine that any 
serious deficiency of either of these grains will be the consequence. 
On the contrary, we are of opinion that oats will be an abundant, 
and that wheat will be but little under an average crop. And this 
defalcation in ‘the latter grain, it seems to us, will proceed rather 
from its thinness on the ground, than from any injury which it may 
be supposed to have received. 

‘ Beans will be a tolerable crop; Barley abundant. Potatoes 
have a showy appearance ; but we are sorry to hear a report that 
they are not so prolific as might have been expected. 

‘ The importation of wheat from Canada, since our last let- 
ter, has not been considerable; and, from the very high price 
there of that grain, we do not expect many further arrivals 
this season. Should the embargo continue in the States, and no 
supplies be received from the Baltic. we are of opinion, that there 
must be a scarcity of old wheat throug. .he winter. 

‘ Vast quantities of oats have arrived here during the summer 
from Ireland, and fresh supplies continue almost daily to pour in. 
From the great stock of this grain on hand, and the prospect of an 
abundant crop throughout the country, we are inclined to think that 
the price, which has already suffered very considerable diminution, 
and still continues to fall, will be moderate for some time to _come. 
Aianexed you have a state of our market. 
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* State of Glasgow Markets, 19th August. 
Dantzic Wheat 40s. to 43s. 
1 —= 42 see ‘ 

a med 4 ne aoe p- boll Linlithgowshire measure, 
English do. 42s. — 43s. 
American do. 42s. —- 44s. do. of 240 lib. 
Jrish Mealing Oats 30s. — 33s. do. of 264 lib. 

Do. inferior do. 28s. — os 


do. Renfrewshire 


Scotch Potato do. 32s. — 33s. 
Do. Small do. 28s, — 30s. 
English Barley 35s. — 37s. 
Scotch do. 80s. — 32s. 
English Beans 39s. — 40s. d a 
Scotch do. 34s. — 36s. - a 
Do. Oatmeal $9s. — 34s. do. of 140 lib, 
Fine Flour - 68s.— 70s. p. sack of 280 lib. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue heat of this quarter has been considerably above the usual 
temperature. Some heavy thunder showers took place in the first 
week of June, followed by five weeks of warm sunshine, with fogs 
in the night; but, towards the middle of July, the weather set in 
wet, and has continued variable and showery till within these eight 
days, by which the corn fields have been greatly lodged. 

‘The whole wheat crop in this district appears to be more or less 
false in the top of the ear ; in addition to which, the winter wheats 
have suffered most severely from the yellow rust, or blight, as it is 
called. All the early lodged fields became blackish, and, in several 
instances, proved so completely destitute of grain, that they were cut 
before harvest, and carried to the dunghill, the straw being totally un- 
fit for any purpose whatever. Spring sown fields, though also in- 
fected, appear in general to have suffered but little comparatively. 
‘This malady began while the grain was in a soft milky state, at which 
period a great number of very small black flies were observable in 
the ears of the wheat ; and when the yellow dusted chaff was laid 
open, and the grain inspected with a microscope, congeries of small 
yellow caterpillars appeared nestling therein, sometimes to the amount 
of twelve arid thirteen in a single grain, which, in these cases, ap- 
peared entirely divested of its pulp. 

Potatoe and Angus oats are good, but not so abundant in straw 
as they once promised. Polands are thin. Barley is universally 
good, and ripening equally. Beans are also a fair crop, where not 
attacked by the black insect ; and peas, though in some cases thin, 
are everywhere well podded. _ 

Turnips are good upon all the true turnip soils; but, upon reten- 
tive bottoms, they have of late got a sickly appearance. 

The hay crop, which promised well before cutting, is now mostly 
got into the stack, though in a very damaged state ;, but there is 
every appearance of a luxuriant aftermath. 


da. Stirlingshire 
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Pasturage has been good, yet few fat cattle have made their ap- 
pearance at market ; however, these few seem to have been fully e- 
qual to the demand. Beef has run from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per stone, 
sink ; and mutton from 7d. to 8d. per lib. ditto, avoirdupois weight, 
Lean stock has all along been marketed with difficulty, and prices 
have in consequence been low. Hogs were from 15 to 20 per cent. 
below the rates of last year; and lambs, notwithstanding the num- 
bers lost in the spring, were from 20 to 25 per cent. down. 

Potatoes have a promising appearance ; and young clovers seem 
healthy. 

Most of the wheat fallows were caught at a critical stage by the 
rains, viz. while lying in the cross-furrow, which precludes the pos- 
sibility of getting them now cleaned this season. 

The wool market has been extremely dull; indeed, one half of 
the clip still remains on hand. The sales which have been made, 
may be stated from 25 to 30 per cent. below last year’s price for long 
wool. 

Harvest has, within these two days, become pretty general over 
the lower district of the county. Aug. 20. 


ENGLAND. 
Account of Lewes Wool Fair. 


Lewes, July 26, 1808. 
Our wool fair never was more numerously attended, both by 
sellers and buyers, than it was this day. The buyers came full of 
arguments, deriyed from what was the state of some branches of the 
woollen trade several months ago, and by no means disposed to 
discriminate between the manufactures of fine and coarse wool: the 
sellers came disposed to take considerably lower prices than they had 
obtained two or three years ago.. At dinner, every room in the 
house was full of company ; and, not long after they had dined, they 
collected in the principal room, when 
Lord SHerrieLp rose, and stated, That, preparatory to the meet- 
ing, he had not neglected to make every inquiry respecting the trade 
in wool and woollens ; and the result confirmed the opinion which 
he had formed, that the manufacture of fine wool has suffered, com- 
paratively, but little, in consequence of the machinations of foreign 
powers. The home market, including the whole of the British em- 
pire and its dependencies, takes nearly all the superfine manufactures, 
and by far the greatest proportion of every manufacture ; and the 
best customers are the people of England, who consume much more 
superfine cloth than they used to do. The middling classes have 
found that finer cloths are the cheapest ; and the opulent now use 
nothing but the finest, even for their great-coats. ‘There may be a 
decrease in the export of second-rate woollens ; but the countries to 
which we supply those articles, cannot long do without them. ‘They 
will procure them circuitously ; and we know, that neither an EM; 
BARGO 
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BARGO Nor a: NON-IMPORTATION AGREEMENT, wil] prevent our woollens 
from going to the American States, through different channels, as 
they did during the American war; and even at present, it is not 
the want of orders, nor the embargo, but the distrust which has 
prudently taken place in this country, in respect to the American 
States, that principally checks the export to that country. 

As to the value of fine English wool, which is more particularly 
the object of the meeting, there is reason to believe that it will be at 
least as high, and probably very soon considerably higher, than it 
was last year, when it was reduced very much below the price of 
preceding years. 

His Lordship then stated, That he was in correspondence with 
many of the principal persons in every part of England where there 
are wool fairs, and with those parts where are situated the principal 
manufactories of wool. The fine wools that were sold within a few 
months past, readily found a market at last year’s prices ; but there 
‘was very little demand for the coarser wools. The general opinion 
3s (particularly in the west of England), that the price of fine wool 
will exceed that of last year; and that coarse will not attain last 
year’s prices. 

There was scarcely any business done at Ashford, Thetford, and 
Colchester fairs. AtColchester and Thetford there were many buy- 
ers present, but the growers would not take less than 2s. 14d. per 
lib. Not much ‘usiness was done at the Herefordshire fairs ; but the 
fine wools of thai county were at about 3d. (some accounts say 6d.) 
per lib. lower than last year ; and coarse wools in those parts were 
not in demand. All dealing seems to be suspended. No sales have 
taken place with any degree of regularity. Great alterations are 
expected in the trade to Spain, Portugal, and Russia, and that there 
will be 2 wonderful alteration in the price of wool. However, Mr 
Wilbraham of Delamere Forest has sold his wool, nearly the same 
quality as South Down, at 2s. Gd. per lib.; and Mr Curwen of 
Cumberland has been offered the same price for his South Down. 
"The import of foreign wool essentially affects the price of fine Bri- 
tish wools. The bad policy which prohibits export, and encourages 
the import of the refuse wools of Spain, Portugal, and Germany, 
greatly checks improvement in the quality of British wool, and sa- 
crifices the agriculture of the country, wool being treated differently 
from all other articles of commerce, and not allowed to find its real 
value at ‘market; to which alone is to be attributed the debase- 
ment which took place in the quality of our wool; for it is well 
kmown, that the wool of these islands was much better before the 
export was prohibited, and import encouraged, than it has been 
since. These importations of inferior wools have always operated 
severely against English wools of a similar kind to South Down ; at 
the same time, there is no doubt, that Sussex, Hampshire, and Dor- 
setshire alone, if encouraged, could render us independent of other 
eountzies for the raw material of our great staple manufacture of 
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wool, and save an immense sum yearly to the nation. The im- 
of wool last year, if on an average worth 5s. per lib., amounts to 
9,940,000/. The import of wool in 1807, amounted to 11,760,000 
lib. ; but that was. most extraordinary importation, probably occa- 
sioned by the apprehension of the impending storm in Spain. Pre- 
viously to the French revolution, and the consequent destruction of 
the manufacture of fine wools there, our importation never had ex- 
ceeded four millions of pounds, and sometimes was not more than 
one million ; but, in 1800, the import arose to 8,500,000 lib. ; and last 
year, the import from the south of Europe alone was 10,693,088 lib., 
which is not far short of double that of the preceding year, viz. 

5,964,672 lib., although that exceeded the average importation. 
Upon the first appearance of Bonaparte’s projects in Spain, the 
manufacturers of Spanish wool in the west of England beught very 
eagerly at 6s. Od. for the best piles, and so in proportion for infe« 
rior ; antl, by their purchases, and those of speculators in the ar- 
ticle, nearly the whole import of last year has been sold by the im- 
orters ; nevertheless, there are at this moment several thousand 
Ras of Spanish wool (some importers say, at least 15,000), in the 
hands of the Blackwell-Hall factors, and of others who have be- 
come speculators, which they hold ready for sale whenever a good 
price can be obtained ; and, for some of those now on hand, 7s. per 
pound have been refused, and 8s. demanded. The prospect, how- 
ever, has since very much changed ; and it is not improbable that a 
considerable quantity of Spanish woo] may find its way to England 
in the course of the year; but much below the usual quantity, as 
she had sent every thing away except the clip of this year. At pre- 
sent, however, Bilboa (only a few leagues from France), from whence 
comes almost the whole of the Spanish wool, is occupied by the 
French ; and the war, now in the heart of the country, must ne- 
cessarily derange its commerce. Many of his correspondents com- 
plain of the prejudices, and of the want of knowledge and discrimi- 
nation, on the part of the wool buyers, who refuse an adequate price 
for English grown wool of the finest qualities; they not adverting to 
the circumstance, that the improvement of English wool will uni- 
formly keep pace with the improvement in price. This lowness of 
price has induced several to send their. wool to Ireland. Mr Wes- 
tern of Essex sent his wool of last year there. It was damaged by 
sea-water, in the opinion of wool-sorters, to whom it was referred, 
1s. per pound ; yet it was sold by auction, even under these circum- 
stances, at 3s. per pound. At the Dublin public sale in March last, 
the Marquis of Sligo’s pure South Down wool sold at 4s. per 
pound ; Mr Wynne’s at 3s. 9d. ; Mr Grierson’s at 3s. 10d. ; and Mr 
Symes’s at 5s. 4d. per pound, Irish currency, which is one penny in 
the shilling less than English. It is now proved most satistactorily, 
by the experience of the last 20 years,—and the country is greatly 
indebted to Mr Tollet, Dr Parry, Lord Somerville, Sir Joseph 
Banks, and others, for their judicious experiments and proois,—that 
woo} 
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‘wool may be grown in England equal to any that is usually import- 
ed. Mr Tollet has lately sold, to the same person who-has bought 
his wool for several years, 

115 Merino fleeces, weighing 505 lib. at 4s. per pound ; 

856 fleeces, mixed breed, weighing 3373 lib. at $s. per pound ; 
—that is, 606/. 19s. {ready money) for the fleeces of 971 sheep, 
being the same prices he obtained last year. The Merino wool sold 
at 4s. was washed on the sheep’s back, in the usual manner ; but 
when washed again, without sorting, to the state in which Spanish 
wool is imported, it sells for 6s. per lib. 

‘The manufacture of superfine cloth, as already mentioned, has by 
no means suffered in consequence of the deranged state of Europe ; 
im particular, at Bradford, in Wiltshire, it has been carried to a pitch 
never known there before. About three or four weeks ago, his 
Lordship had visited some of the’ most extensive and best manufac- 
tories {and very excellent they are), in Gloucestershire; and he was 
everywhere told that they were not affected by the war, they being 
fully empleyed in the country trade. 

The imereased consumption of Spanish wool in our manufactures 
will require an increased supply ; therefore, supposing the ports of 
Spain to be open to us, the supply which we shall receive this year, 
{certainly not so abundant as usual), added to the extra quantity 
imported last year, will not exceed the demand so much as to re- 
duce that article below the usual price ; and not a lock of wool can 
be expected from the north of Europe, from whence we have latterly 
received about 750,000 lib. annually. His Lordship was sorry, 
however, to learn that the woollen manufacture of Yorkshire has 
lately been by no means in so prosperous a state as in the West of 
England; but a very considerable quantity of the second rate ma- 
nufactures of wool has certainly found its way to foreign countries, 
and every day the demand has increased. Indeed, all the enemies 
to British commerce, will never be able to prevent their going where 
they are wanted, as soon as there is time to contrive the means. But 
if the exertions of the glorious people of Spain should succeed, as 
every friend to mankind must wish, the export to Spain and Portu- 
gal, and consequently to every part of South America, will raise 
the woollen manufacture of England as high as it has ever been ; 
and perhaps, at first, still higher, to make up the deficiency in the 
tupply of woollens for some time past; and the state of the Conti- 
nent of Europe must prevent all competition. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose, that the price of fine wool especially, should 
not be lower, but higher, than it was last year ; and if the liberation 
of Spain should take place, and France and the United States should 
be tired, as it is supposed they are, of the silly attempts to prejudice 
the commerce of this country, there is no reason to doubt, that the 
alemand for every kind of woollen will be much greater than it ever 
bas been at any period. 

This statement was acknowledged to be fair and candid; but, 
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notwithstanding there appeared to be less difference of opinion be~ 
tween buyers and sellers than usual, they did not immediately 
agree. The wool growers demanded from 2s. to 6s. per tod less 
than they demanded at our fair last year ; and from ls. to 2s. more 
than they had since received. There is every reason to believe, that 
the good wool will sell from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per lib., and some highes. 
Lord Sheffield exhibited specimens of fine weol grown in Seated, 
by Mr Tollett of Swinnerton- Hall, Mr Portman of Dorsetshire, and 
Mr Hall of Leigh Court,—some pure Spanish, others of mixed breed, 
—and also made several communications in favour of the Spanish 
breed: That the frame of the Merino sheep is rapidly improving; and 
that a three-year old Merino Ryeland wether, bred by Mr Tollett, 
weighed 33 lib. per quarter, and his fleece 5 lib. of superfine wool. 

The health of the founder of the fair was. drank; and of the 
Duke of Bedford, and Mr Coke, preeminent friends of agriculture; 
also of the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Richmond, the Earls of 
Egremont and Chichester, Sir Joseph Banks, &c. &c. 

Copy of a Leiter from Mr Francis Blaikie, Bailiff to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield at Bradby-Park, addressed to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
Bradby-Hall, July 9th, 1808. 

‘I am induced to submit to your consideration the following 
statement, and the result of experiments on the smut in wheat, under 
a supposition that, though the discovery is not perhaps new, yet that 
itisnot generally known. If you should think my observations worth 
of your attention, and deserving of being made public, I shall feel 
satisfied in having contributed my mite towards the improvement of 
‘my country in its nearest and dearest interests. 

* I was led to make the following observations, from having, for 
several years, observed by the public papers, that on the approach 
of harvest, there has uniformly been a complaint of the smut in 
wheat in certain districts; and also having, from local observation, 
heard one farmer complain of the smut in his wheat crops, while the 
adjoining farmers’ crops were perfectly free from it. 

* One farmer sits down contented with his crop of smutty wheat, 
under an idea that it has been caused by something pernicious in 
the atmosphere. A second thinks it is owing to the nature of the 
soil, which, he says, always grows smut. A third (better informed) 
says it is owing to the seed, which, though brought from a distant 
district, for change, and appearing to be pure seed, yet produced 
smut. He therefore concludes it is of no use to change the seed, as 
he is still liable to buy smutty wheat, Various other causes are 
also assigned for the disease ; but these are wanecessary for me to 
mention. 

‘ It has surprised me much, that sensible practical farmers and 
agriculturists, should still remain so much prejudiced (even against 
their own interests) as not to endeavour to eradicate this pernicious 
disease, which it is certainly within their powerto do. The meaus 
by which I think it possible to accomplisi so desirable an object, 
are, first, To impress on every agricul:uri ‘mind that the disease 
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eriginates with the seed ; secondly, That it is in a high degree infec. 
tious; and, thirdly, That the same preventive and cure is to be 
effected by proper care and attention to the established practices of 
well washing and rinsing, or pickling, the seed. 

* It has been found by experience, and is pretty generally known, 
- that smutty seed will produce smutty crops. But, I believe, it is 
not generally understood, that the most smutty seed, by being pro- 
perly cleaned, will produce clear crops. Such, however, is the fact; 
and I have found, that the purest seed will (by being inoculated) 
produce smutty wheat. It is for naturalists to —— a cause why 
the disesse should be infectious ; but it is sufficient for the practical 
farmer to know that the fact is established; and it is in every one’s 
power to satisfy himself on that point. 

* Many farmers have felt themselves disappointed in not havin 
the wheat crops clear of smut, after being at the trouble and ex- 
pense of changing seed, and even washing and brining that seed ; 
not being aware of the infectious nature of the disease, and that the 
very means they were taking to clean the seed, was also perhaps the 
means of inoculating it with smut. For, after the operation of pick- 
ling is performed, the seed is generally spread on the barn floor to 
drain, and probably on the same floor where smutty wheat had pre- 
viously been thrashed; or, perhaps, the seed is put mto sacks in 
which had been smutty wheat but a short time before. The inocu- 
lation is then complete; the seed is sown; the produce will inva- 
riably prove smutted; and the farmer feels himself disappointed after 
all his trouble and expense. 

* It would also be prudent in every farmer to see to the washing 
and pickling the seed himself; for, if he trust that operation to 
servants, he will generally find himself disappointed. 

* I have knowf some farmers sow the same wheat for a succession 
of years, and with very little preparation, or cleaning the seed, yet 
have no smut in their crops: So they may with safety continue to 
do, so long as they keep clear of the infection, by not borrowing or 
lending sacks, by change of barn, of implements, &c. The infection 
is also probably carried from the barn-door, when the dung is taken 
green to the fields, without being properly turned and fermented. 
It is likely there are various other ways by which the infection is 
communicated, but which the careful farmer will guard against 
when he becomes more sensible of the contagious nature of the 
disease. , 

‘ I shall now state the result of two experiments made in the last 
and present years, 1807 and 1808, on Bradby-Hall Farm, County 
of Derby, the property, and in the occupation of the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Chesterfield, which experiments were patronized 
and inspected by his Lordship. 

« Ist, In the autumn of 1806, Lord Chesterfield bought a peck of 
very smutty wheat from a neighbouring farmer (who had that year 

eat loss in his crop from smut). A piece of land being set apart 
Seer the experiment, one half of the wheat was sown in the = . 
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which it was bought. The result proved, as might be expected, 
two thirds of the produce being smut. 

‘ The other half peck was washed as clean as possible, changing 
the water three times, and then put into a brine, (strong enough to 
carry a new laid eg). It remained in the brine two hours, being 
stirred up twice in that time. "When taken out, it was dusted over 
with quicklime, and sown on the other half piece of land. The 
result proved entirely satisfactory ; for it produced a full crop of 
fine wheat, without a single ear of smut. 

‘ 2d, Last autumn, Lord Chesterfield (by way of change in seed) had 
the whole of his seed wheat from Dunstable. It was fine, and pexfect- 
ly free from smut. Six ears of smut were saved from the preceding 
year’s experiment. ‘They were put into a small bag, and rubbed 
therein. ‘The smutty grain was carefully shook out of the bag, so 
that there only remained the black dust. A quart of Dunstable 
wheat was then taken, (and, though perfectly clean .at the time), 
was washed in three waters, and put into the smutty bag for inocu- 
lation. It was shook in the bag, (in which it remained two days), 
and was afterwards sown. The result is highly satisfactory in prov- 
ing the effect of moculation, as a very great proportion of the pro- 
duce is entirely smut; while, out of 20 acres sown with the same 
seed (not inoculated), not one smutty ear has been found, although 
carefully examined for that purpose. 

‘ The experiment of last year was shown to many gentlemen and 
neighbouring farmers; and the one of the present year now remains 
for inspection. 

‘ The inoculated wheat, when reaped, will be carefully thrashed, 
and the produce kept, to show to any person who may, from the pre- 
ceding observations, think it worth examination. 

* Since the advance in the price of salt, the expense of good brine 
for pickling the seed wheat, has become a consideration to farmers ; 
and, in consequence, various substitutes have been adopted, fre- 
quently not efficacious. It would be very adviseable, that, m addi- 
tion to all other precautions, the seed should be well washed, and 
all refuse skimmed off. 

* The following statement wil! prove the accuracy of the forego- 
ing observations. 

* In the autumn of 1805, having finished wheat seed on Bradby- 
Hall Farm, I advised a neighbouring farmer to send for pickle 
which was left. He had suffered suck in former years from smut; 
and, previous to his sending for the pickle, had that year sown half 
his wheat seed, brined in his usual way. ‘The remainder of the seed 
was well washed, was pickled, and proper precautions taken in the 
manner I directed. The result was satisfactory ; for the crop, from 
the first sown, proved full of smut; whereas, there was not one 
smutty ear to be found amongst the latter sown. 

‘ I shall feel happy, if any part of the foregoing statements be 
found worthy of your attention, as, perhaps, it may in some mea- 
sure excuse the tediousness of the detail.” 
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Wiltshire and West of England Quarterly Report. 

THE appearance of the wheat crop is at present good, being great. 
ly improved by the late warm weather. In the district where barley 
is principally grown, that grain is considered as promising an abun- 
dant return. he oats are much blighted. Beans suffered from the 
want of moisture; and, though making a good appearance some 
weeks since, are now likely to be a middling, or rather a defective 
crop. The peas are generally equal to an average. 

The produce of hay and clover is large, and generally taken in 
well. ‘The late dry hot weather has been unfavourable to the tur. 
nips ; consequently favourable for the other fallows. 

Prices of grain—Wheat, 76s. to 84s.; Barley, 36s. to 44s. ; Oats, 
36s. to 44s.; Beans, 66s. to 70s. ; all per quarter. 

No markets yet for sheep. Lean cattle have sold at prices infe- 
rior to those of last year through most of this season. Fat cattle 
sell high. 

Prices of shamble meat—Beef, prime, 74d. to 8d.; Mutton, 8d.; 
Veal, 8d. to 8id.; Lamb, 8d.; all per lib. avoirdupois. 

There is some difficulty in ascertaining the price of wool for this 
year, as it is yet early in the season ; but, according to the best intelli- 
gence, long wool is selling at about 20 per cent., and fine Hereford- 
shire about 10 per cent. lower than last year. Little done yet in 
Wiltshire wools. Jt seems improbable that they will bring as much 
as last year, viz. from 15d. to 18d. per lib. short wool ; South Down, 
18d. to 22d.; but if the newspapers may be credited, a consider- 
able advance took place in the late fairs. Plentiful rains have lately 
fallen. 29th July. 

Letter from Wales, 2d August. 

‘ Tue summer in this quarter of the island has proved very favour- 
able, and, at present, there is an appearance of a good crop of corn 
of all kinds. The hay crop is greater than for many years past ; and 
the produce of the early and best grounds has been got in, in good con- 
dition, the weather having continued fine till the 14th of July. That 
night we had the most dreadful thunder and lightning ever remem- 
bered in this country, accompanied with a very heavy rain and hail- 
stones, which beat down the wheats in every shape; and I fear we 
shall have a great deal of work, and but few hands to cut it up. 
Since the rain commenced, the weather has been very unsettled, 
scarce a day fair to an end, which has placed the late hay in a bad 
state. This day is fine, and I hope there is going to be a change, 
as the corn is in general ready for the sickle. Some people have 
just begun to cut patches where it is much laid; and, by the be- 
ginning of next week, the harvest will be general through the Vale 
of Glamorgan. The wheat and barley will furnish a great bulk of 
straw ; but it is hard to say how they may turn out in the barn, be- 
ing so much laid. ‘There is every appearance of a fine crop of oats, 
also of peas and beans. The peas are mostly cut, and a great deal 
will depend on the weather during this month. ‘ The turnips have 
put a poor appearance at present, the fly having prevailed _ 
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through the country, that hardly a good field 1s to be seen. Pota« 
toes, of which there is an uncommon quantity planted this year, 
look as if they would give an abundant return. More are already 
come to market than can be sold. The quality is very fine. 
We have but a thin crop of apples; but what there is, looks healthy. 
There is little of any other kind of fruit. Butter and cheese still 
hold their price; and butchers’ meat rather on the advance than 
otherwise ; but the demand for store cattle seems to be over for the 

resent ; indeed, prices have been on the drop ever since the month of 
May. Store pigs are a mere drug: we have such numbers from Ire- 
land by the ship’ that come for coals, that our trade in that article is 
quite ruined. Store sheep and lambs are also much reduced in price. 
Lambs, that last year were worth 1s., are not now worth more than 
14s.; and wool is cheaper by 5s. in 21 pounds. Best wheat, by weight, 
28s. for 168 pounds. No other grain at present at our market, and 
little of any kind in the country. I have no doubt, if the weather 
is good, but we shall have new wheat, barley and oats, at market 
in a fortnight.’ 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

TurouGu the whole of May to the middle of June, we had re- 
markably fine, fresh, mild, growing weather ; and from thence to the 
middle of July, uncommonly hot and dry. On the 20th, we had the 
first rain ; since which, it has continued almost constantly wet, calm, 
hot and sultry ; by which hay is materially injured, very little be- 
ing secured before the wet set in. 

he wheat crop, previous to the rain, was everywhere looking 
healthy, and promising abundance ; but the scene is now changed, 
and the prospect is ake reversed. The great crops are mostly 
lodged by the heavy rains; and there are few fields to be found free 
from the ravages of the small yellow maggot, that did so much mis- 
chief a few years since, by destroying the germ soon after the plant 
had flowered. There is also great appearances of the rust or fungus 
on the straw; and the general opinion is, that the wheat crop will 
be a very failing one through all this district. 

Barley is in general an abundant crop, in many places ripe, 
and will be cut before the early oats, which is not often the case 
here. Oats upon dry lands have been injured by the drought ; but, 
on the whole, may be taken at an average crop. Peas and beans 
are well podded, and will be early harvested. The dry weather 
proved very favourable to these crops ; and they will, of course, be 
more than an average. 

The turnips and ruta baga that were sown early, and while there 
was a sufficiency of moisture in the ground, are very good ; but the 
greatest part of what was sown later, did not vegetate until the rain 
came. These are-not looking well at present; but if the autumn 
be favourable, they may get to be a tolerable crop for spring food. 

Markets for live stock continue very indifferent. At Yetholm fair 
long woolled lambs were sold for 12s. to 15s. Three years since, 
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lambs from the same flocks sold for 21s. to 25s. The wool trade has 
been exceedingly dull, and prices low. At the beginning of the 
season, not more than 8d. per lib. could be had. At present there 
is a small advance. Some parcels have been lately sold for 9d. and 
94d. per lib., which is much short of the prices obtained of late years, 

Corn markets are on the decline. Oats, which a month since were 

sold at 7s., are now fallen to 5s. per bushel——5th August. 
Letter from Lynn, 10th August. 

* Some little time ago the crop of wheat in this district promised 
to be a good one ; but, im the course of the last fortnight, a mildew 
has taken place, and four fifths of the crop are most materially in- 
juted thereby, the straw having become quite black, whilst the ker- 
nel is dwindled into a lean and shrivelled condition. Barley and 
oats promised also to yield an abundant return; but they are par- 
tially affected also by mildew, and by the severe drought. Still 
they will be good crops. Of peas, not more than half the usual 
quantity were sown, and of that half many are very bad. Beans 
will not at all be more than half a crop: the very intense hot sun 
actually parched the blossom at the top of the stalk, and there are 
but few pods. Very little rapeseed grown this year; but a good deal 
of mustard.’ 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

‘Tue state of the weather, after spring seed-time, was such as to ap- 
pear threatening to the vegetation of the crops of the various kinds of 
grain committed to the ground. The unremitting severity of the 
spring frosts, it was expected, would cut off every blade as it appeared 
above ground. Yet nothing seemed to suffer materially from that 
cause, except the peas, some fields of which have failed. The un- 
paralleled richness of the succeeding season, when summer at once 
burst forth in its highest splendour, made ample amends for every 
previous defect. Indeed, the effects on every species of growth, 
were almost like those attributed to magic, such was the uncommon 
rapidity of its progress. The succeeding plentiful rains for some 
time suspended the work of turnip fallowing, so that they were like- 
ly to be put into the ground when in a very imperfect state of pre- 
paration ; and when drought ensued, such was the hurry to get 
them sown, that it was surprising to see the fields green with turnips 
a very few days after they were fit for working again. Indeed, the 
early sown crops are by much the most promising ; those sown later 
on light, sandy and gravelly soils, have many of them failed; and, 
on resowing, are not likely to be of much value. On fertile loams, 
there are some very crops ; but on limestone soils, the failure 
is most apparent. heat of the weather was too powerful for 
them in general. 

Summer fallows are not in the most advanced state of culture, 
notwithstanding the opportunity seemingly offered by the hot wea- 
ther of June and July. That time was fully occupied by the turnip 
fallows and the hay-leading ; insomuch, that if the present showery 
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season continue much longer, the remaining fallowing work that can 
be done, will make but a very indifferent preparation for the au- 
tumnal wheat sowing. 

The crops of hay and clover have been in general good, and re- 
markably well secured ; except in the more mountainous parts of the 
county, where much will be spoiled, being yet out. A bad prac- 
tice prevails of feeding sheep on meadow lands till the middle or lat- 
ter end of May, from which late reaping is of course inseparable. 

Wheats of this district, though extremely thin and unpromising 
after the spring frosts, gathered strength so uncommonly during the 
fine weather afterwards, and their flowering season also seemed so 
completely past without rain to impede the fall fructification of the 

in, that well-founded hopes were formed of an exuberant crop. 
ut, alas! after the heats, a very few days of showery weather, with 
thunder and lightning, have brought on a melancholy reverse. In 
short, the most extensive and destructive mildew has taken place in 
every circumstance and situation, aspect, soil and management, that 
was ever known. In many cases, hundreds of acres have been reap- 
ed, and carried to the dunghill, the ears affording no grain that can 
be thrashed out. 

The crops of barley are generally good, though much lodged. 
Oats and beans are of middling produce. Peas a failing crop. Rye 
a pretty good one. Potatoes appear productive; and, of course, this 
crop is likely to be very valuable. Some oats and barley are already 
cut in various parts of the county. Had wheat escaped the mil- 
dew, it would have required about two weeks time for ripening. 
As matters are, it seems of little consequence when cut; yet per- 
haps the earlier the better. 

The price of grain is upon the advance, which, under present cir- 
cumstances, is not at all to be wondered at. The best wheat is a- 
bout 12s.; rye, 8s. 6d.; barley, 6s. ; oats, 6s. 6d. ; beans, 8s. 6d. ; 
per bushel of Winchester. Potatoes, 4s. per ditto, upheaped. 

Fat and lean cattle, and sheep, are now selling rather better than 
for some time past. Pigs are lower. Beef, 8d.; mutton and veal 
7id. per lib. ; butter, 1s. 3d. per lib—Good horses are dear ; ordi- 
nary ones not very saleable. 

Fine wool is not much lower than last year. Coarse long wool is 
selling at a price much inferior to that of the same period. The 
after-grass pastures, seeds, &c. are much improved by the late rains ; 
so that, on the whole, no fear is entertained of any want of food for 
cattle. —Aug. 10. 

Lincolnshire Quarterly Report. 

SeLpom has the weather proved more favourable for the deep and 
fenny lands of this district, than in the present year ; and, by conse- 
quence, every kind of crop thereupon produced, displayed the finest 
appearance in the middle of July that can be imagined. The rains 
which afterwards fell, impaired the prospect considerably, and caus- 
ed such a lodging of the grain crops, as to augment the expense of 
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harvesting very much. Harvest is going briskly forward, so far as’ 
hands can be procured, though it is to be dreaded that not a little of 
the grain will be lost for want of reapers. In the fens, 25s. per acre, 
of 160 poles, is paid for the cutting of oats, and should more hands 
not arrive from Ireland and Scotland, the most serious injury will 
be sustained by many people. In the fens, many of the farmers are 
new at their present business. They were all graziers before the en- 
closures were made, and, of course, are not adepts at corn husbandry. 
Upon the opposite side of the county, namely, from Gainsborough 
to Hull and Barton, the land has been ploughed upwards of a hun. 
dred years, and plentiful crops of hemp, flax, potatoes and wheat, 
obtained. Indeed, the same remark is applicable to the Wolds ; with 
this difference, that the crops usually taken are turnips, barley, clo- 
ver and wheat. In this way, the land is not turning worse, but ra- 
ther better and better, as the fallows are regularly manured, while 
the weak and sandy soils are strengthened by marl.— August 11. 
Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue fine continued rains during the latter end of May and begin- 
ning of June, caused the hay crop to be more abundant than has 
been remembered for many years, and the season for making it was 
never finer, though the eddishes suffered greatly from the severity of 
the after-drought. The hate fine rains have, however, made a great 
alteration in the appearance of those grasses ; and at this time there 
is a fine prospect of autumn feed. The season for sowing turnips 
was excellent, and the genial showers at the time of sowing, brought 
the young plants quick away ; but, in some parts of the county, (and 
that to a very great extent), they were taken off by their destruc- 
tive enemy the fly; therefore, many farmers were obliged to sow a 
second time. The prospect of this second sowing is not amiss, 
though it is not likely the crop will be fit for the hoe these three 
weeks ; therefore the roots cannot be expected to come to a full size. 
Where this valuable root escaped the ravages of the fly, it never 
looked in better health, nor more vigorous. Considering the abun- 
dant crop of hay, the fine appearance of the potatoe and turnip 
crops, a full supply of winter food for the cattle may be depended 
upon. The fall of lambs was abundant; those already brought to 
market, which are chiefly twin and tail wedder lambs, half breeds, 
Down and Leicester, have sold from 14/. to 18/. per score. Fine 
short wool sells as high as 58s. per todd. The wheats are but thinly 
planted, and suffered much from mildew and blight. It is certain, 
that both in quantity and quality, they are far infetior to those 
of last year. Barley and oats are good crops, particularly the 
latter; and the breadth of oats sown this year, exceeds that of any 
preceding one. Peas are a short crop, but few are now sown. Lean 
cattle have not fetched prices equal to late years. Store beasts were 
bought in, at the rate of 4s. per stone, when fat. The price of Beef 
and Mutton has continued pretty steady, say from 8s. 2d. to 85. 9d. 
per stone, fr fine quality; Pork, 7s. 6d. to 8s,; Veal, Ys. 6d. to 
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9s. 4d. per stone of 14 lib. Our harvest is become pretty general, 
but little grain of any kind yet housed, the weather continuing very 
unfavourable for that work. The weather, however, is quite suit- 
able for what is called bastard fallowing ; and the lands in that sort 
of preparation will, in all probability, be put in good condition for 
receiving the seed.— August 12. 

Letter from the East Riding of Yorkshire, August 15. 

‘ Srvce the date of my last letter to you, the weather was so 
far favourable to the growing crops as to cause them to appear to- 
lerably promising, till about a fortnight ago, when wheat was dis- 
covered to be affected with the mildew. It was at first but little 
noticed, but the disease has now gotten to an alarming pitch ; that, 
together with the heavy rains that have fallen, and beat down the crops 
as flat as they can be, will cause a very considerable drawback upon 
the profits of the farmer, and a great deficiency in the supply at 
market. ‘The quality will be very indifferent. Indeed the crop 
of wheat may be stated to be considerably below an average, and 
full one third below what might have been expected. The oat 
crop will be near an average. Barley will be very abundant ; and 
beans will be below an average near one fourth. The fallows are in 
a shabby state, in general, as there has not been a sufficient length 
of dry weather to get them cleared. Turnips are very variable. 
Where they have been sown early enough to get into strong plants 
before the hot weather commenced in the middle of June, they are 
very good ; where that has not been the case, they are very indiffer- 
ent. Harvest work began with early oats on the Ist and 2d instant, 
and with wheat on the 5th instant. The price for reaping is high, 
16s. and 18s. per acre being paid in many instances. The crop of 
hay is good ; but much of it was rotted before it could be carried. 
The cattle and sheep markets continue very low. Fat is selling at 
6s. 6d. and 7s. for beef, sink; Mutton, 6d. per lib.; Lamb, 6d. 
per lib.” 

Letter from London, \7th August. 

* Since last report, the trade of this market has been, in a t 
measure, confined to the intercourse of the out-ports of the king- 
dom ; the only exceptions being, in the arrival of a few cargoes of 
oats from Ireland and the Continent, and the shipment of a little 
English and some American flour (from under the King’s Locks 
to our West India colonies. The supplies of grain ¢f all kinds 
have equalled the demands of the season; and the flu¢tuations in 
the trade, in general, have not been great. During i quarter, 
commencing the 4th April and ending 2d July, the average weekly 
quantity imported in ships appears to be, of 

Wheat - 6137 quarters. Oats - 16,313 quarters. 

Barley - 2655 do. Beans - 1302 do. 

Malt - 2654 do. Peas - - 205 do. 
These, it is to be observed, are exclusive of flour, malt, and va- 
nous other articles which arrive in considerable quantities by inland 
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navigation. Since last report, wheat has advanced 4s. to 5s.; Bar- 
ley and malt, 2s. to 3s.; Grey peas have declined, 10s. to 12s; 
White peas, 30s. to 40s.; and Oats, 3s. to 4s. per quarter. There 
are no great stocks of any species of corn here. It is understood, 
however, that the quantity of wheat in the country is pretty consi- 
derable, and that all other sorts (especially barley) are a good deal 
exhausted. 

* In the counties around London, the harvest has been begun two 
or three weeks ago ; but its progress has been interrupted by the rains 
that have fallen. The accounts of the crops are not flattering, but 
yet not of a nature to cause despondency. The wheats in almost 
every county, particularly where they are luxuriant, were beaten 
down by the rains in the end of last month, and have been attacked 
by mildew. In the light lands a white blight has appeared, and 
sprouting and smut are also complained of. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we must not look for either the quantity or quality of the last 
crop. Barley promises to be an average crop, but it has suffered 
from the rains; and the complexion and quality are likely to be 
coarser than last season. 

* Oats, on good lands, promise abundance, but are deficient on 
light soils. Beans and peas were improved greatly by the rains; 
and, though both are short in quantity, the quality may be good. 
Rye is a middling crop. The hay cutting around town was very 
productive ; and there is at present abundance of green food, with 
the appearance of plenty of all kinds in the fall. 

London rm 15th August. 
Wheat, White - - - 82s. 86s. 88s. } 
Red - - - - 80s. 82s. ~afh 
North Country - - 75s. 76s. 80s. 
Dantzic and Koningsberg - 74s. 76s. — } per quarter. 
Barley, Norfolk and Suffolk - - 45s. 46s. 47s. 
North Country . - 44s. 45s. 46s. | 
Malt, Norfolk and Suffolk . - 72s. 74s. 78s. J 
Rapeseed (new), per last of 10 qpanrers $91. 401. 411. 
* - 49s. 50s. per quarter. 
- - - - 6/. 6s. to 61. 15s. load 
- - - - 6410s. to 7/. oe} per ve 
Beans, Pig¢on and Small - 60s. 62s. 64s. } 
Ticks and Large - 58s. 60s. oa | 
Peas, White Boilers - - 84s. 90s. 100s. 
Hog gr Grey - 52s. 54s. 55s. >per quarter. 
Oats, Potatye : - 42s. 43s, 44s. 
Polar d - - 42s. 44s. 45s. | 
Feed, - - 36s. 38s. 39s. J 
Flour, English, per sack 63s. 65s. 70s. 
American, per barrel aE 196 lib. 45s. 46s. — 
Tares (wister), pe baste - - 18s. 20s. — 
Straw - - - 21, to Ql. 5s. per lc ot 
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IRELAND. 
County of Dublin Quarterly Report. 

A severe winter here was fucceeded by a late {pring ; but, though 
the weather was cold, the {pring corns were fown upon a dry bed, and 
the ground wrought kindly. The pafture grafles being fo late, caufed 
a fhort fupply of fat for fome time ; and butchers’ meat was higher in 
May and June than ufual. The markets are now better fupplied ; of 
courfe prices are falling. ‘The meadows had a very unpromifing appear- 
ance at May-day ; but the feafonable rains about that time, being fuc- 
seeded by remarkably fine warm weather, has produced an abundant crop 
of hay, which has been nearly all faved in fine condition, and at much lefs 
expenfe than laft year. Potatoes, whiere not infected with the curl, pro- 
mife well ; and; from the extended cultivation, the crop of them mult be 
above the average. From every part of the country the moft flattering ac- 
counts of the torn crops are received, but much depends upon the harveft, 
as from the weighty appearance of the crops, wet weather might do much 
injury. Indeed the grain raifed for many miles round this city will not 
ftand till fully ripe in a moderately moift feafon. This will not appear 
extraordinary, when the mode of farming is confidered. Corn is but a 
fecondary obje¢t ; and, from the bad fuccefs in raifing it, thought not 
worth attending to. Hay is the principal object, of which weighty 
crops are raifed by the force of dung. Manure is cheap, and every fe- 
cond or third year from forty to fixty tons of dung are laid upon an 
acre. ‘The lands would be continued in this ftate for ever, were it not 
that potatoes muft be had; and though the culture of this efculent re- 
quires much more labour, yet it is faid by fome that they pay better 
than hay. When a meadow is broken up for potatoes, it is probably 
the third year after being dunged on the fward. The potatoes are 
planted on the fod, with a fufficient quantity of dung, in dazybeds. As 
they make their appearance they are spitted; that is, the earth is 
thrown upon them with a fpade out of the intervals. ‘This is repeated 
twice or thrice, which buries the weeds, and renders weeding of the 
land unneceffary. ‘The field is continued in potatoes for fome years, 
receiving dung every year. It is then found that the potatoes open, 
and turn black in the heart. It becomes neceflary to have the land 
teftored to meadow; and this is the ftate the lands are in upon 
which any corn is attempted in the vicinity of this city.. In fhort, 
not one year in ten does the grain ripen, but rots upon the ground, and 
{poils the young graffes. Hence fome lay down their lands without 
owing corn; but feldom produce marketable hay the firft year, as an- 
nual weeds bear too great a proportion in it. ‘The fecond year is gene- 
rally free of aiinuals; and the hay has then only to be picked clean of 
wild parfnips, and other fuch large growing plants, to make it market- 
able. It is not uncommon to pick out half a ton of the ftems of parf- 
nips, &c. from an acre of hay, and ftill leave from two and an half to 
three tons of herbs and graffes of all defcriptions. Farmers from other 
quarters think the lands here might be managed to greater advantage ; 
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but the people will not believe them, faying, that they pay the higheft 
rent in the kingdom by fuch management ; which fhows that it is not fo 
bad as foreigners think. 

Markets in Dublin are as follows. 

Wheat, 48s. per 24 cwt.; Barley, 35s. per 2 cwt.; Oats, 25s. to 
27s. per tf cwt. Beef and mutton have fallen from tod. to 6d. per 
lib. of 16 0z., and continue to look down; Lamb, 4d. ; Veal, as in 
quality, from 3d. to 8d.——July 18. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Essay on Smut, and other Diseases which affect Wheat, came 
too late for this Number, otherwife would have been immediately pre- 
fented. In our next publication, room fhall be referved for its ap- 
pearance. 

Our good friend A. S.’s Remarks on Sheep-Smearing, though not al- 
together to our mind, fhall alfo appear. We have often thought that 
this gentleman is rather difpofed to be {ceptical on feveral points almot 
pofitively eftablifhed by the experience of centuries. ’ 

The Anerpeensuire Crown has miftaken our meaning. We did 
not reje€t his paper, but requefted his addrefs, merely that fome parti- 
culars concerning the management of the Magazine, alluded to by his 
friend, might be fatisfa&torily explained in a private communication. 
His laft favour is under confideration. 

We thank the gentleman in Dublin who fent us the Remarks ox 
Distillation from Sugar, and fhall not fail to ufe them with the fir 
eonveniency. 

It is very probable that a part of the obfervations figned, ‘ 4 Lover 
of Truth,’ may appear in next Number; but we cannot engage for 
the whole of them. 

Many other communications are received, for which our beft thanks 
are due. 

No. XXXVI. will be published on the first Monday of December. 
For reafons unneceflary to be mentioned, this Number, mitead of being 
publithed on 15th Auguft, as formerly intimated, was delayed till Mon- 
day, 5th September ; a delay which enabled us to procure a more cor- 
reét account of the currert crop than could otherwife have been ob- 
tained. 
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Erratum in last Number.—Page 233, 21f and 22d lines from top, 
inftead of five hundred thousand quarters of wheat, read one hundred 
thousand quarters of wheat, and two hundred and eighty thousand bar- 
rels 9 re 

Lt in this Number.—Page 332, in the 11th line from top, for 
1808, read 1803. 
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